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STROUD PEMBERTON’S OUTING. 
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In Three Parts.—PART II. 


CHAPTER IV. 


PEMBERTON GOES FISHING. 


HE seemed glad of the relief afford- 
. ed by interruption. 

“All right, Pa,” she cried; 
a-comin’,” 

Then she darted through a small gate 
and started round the cabin to the front 
entrance, but at the house corner she 
was intercepted by Stroud. Despite his 
sprain, he made good time. 

“Now, Mirandy,” said he, taking her 
hand. “If I go to Macedony, I want 
you to go. What do you say?” 

“You, M’randy!” called the old man 
in impatient tones. 

“I must go,” she half whispered. 
“Don’t stop me, please.” 

“But you will go—for my sake ?” 

The magnetism of his eyes aided the 
soft persuasion of his tone, perhaps. 
Little thrills seemed to go from the 
hand he pressed as he released it 
straight to her heart and she broke into 
an uneasy laugh. 

“T hain’t said no—to you,” she re- 
plied, then flew round into the cabin 
like the wind. 

Pemberton limped away towards the 


“Tm 


river, whistling softly. He felt as if he 
would like to leap and run, but a look at 
his improvised cane and a_ renewed, 
twinge admonished him to be careful of 
his motions. 

The Tellico at this point is somewhat 
less uproarious than a mile above, 
though still too fast and furious a 
stream for many fish to harbor in. 
Stroud had whipped certain of the least 
unquiet nooks and corners, but with 
very indifferent luck. He had his rod 
along now, determined to give a certain 
black pool under a shelving rock below 
the house another trial, as long as he 
was too lame to hunt. 

“Hello!” called a drawling voice 
overhead, as he passed a huge boulder 
near the water. “Hold on a minute. 
I’ve got just one word I’d sorter like to 
say to you, sir.” 

Stroud, looking up, saw Pony Spurlin 
sliding down the rock with a sharp- 
pointed “sang digger” (an instrument 
used to dig up ginseng) in his hand. 

When the miller’s son reached the 
path below he seemed to be both vexed 
and embarressed. His slow, shifting 
eyes rather avoided Pemberton’s open 
look and he fell in behind the man from 
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Chicago, as the latter hobbled on down 
the river bank. 

“I seed you and her up yonder,” said 
Pony, at length. 

“Saw what?” returned Stroud, though 
at once apprehending what was meant.- 

“You ’nd M’randy—I seed ye both. 
I ‘low’d to tell ye I seed ye, ’nd—'’nd I 
want ye to let M’randy Stump alone.” 

Pony took’ a long breath through his 
teeth and fixed his eyes upon a king- 
fisher upon a dead poplar opposite, as 
Stroud whirled and regarded him curi- 
ously. 

“Well,” said the latter, laughing, 
“that’s pretty good. Come, now! I 
rather like that—for backwoods cheek.” 

Then he turned and hobbled on, with 
his rod under one arm and using his 
cane with the other hand. Pony took 
another long breath and appeared to 
ponder, while he still followed on, dog- 
gedly. 

“What do ye mean by backwoods 
» cheek?” he asked at length, in a tone 


which evinced his uncertainty as to 
whether the words contained good 


grounds for offence or not. “Seems 
like I don’t uuderstand.” 

_“That’s better yet!” and Stroud 
laughed harder than ever. “Where 
have -you lived, man, that you don’t 
catch on to plain English ?” 

“Mostly down on Ten-Mile. We may 
be a little back’ard in some things here, 
but we know enough to take keer of 
ourselves. Don’t ye fergit that off’n 
your mind.” 

“My good man,I don’t in the least 
doubt your various abilities, whatever 
they are. But up in Chicago we rather 


believe that ‘ All’s fair in love and war,’. 


and the hustlers are generally the ones 
that get there with both feet. Do you 
tumble ?” 

Had it occurred to Pony that Stroud 
was having some amusement at the ex- 
pense of his ignorance of that truly 
great American idiom, “slang,” he would 
probably have knocked Pemberton down 
at once and then “pulled his coat” for 
a rough-and-tumble fight. Judging 
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from the looks of Pony’s thews and 
sinews, it is likely Chicago would have 
been worsted for once, especially as 
Stroud’s ankle was ticklish. 

But Pony merely “caught on” to but 
one word of Pemberton’s lingo and this 
aroused his anxiety rather than rage. 

“Do ye mean by love that you're 
takin’ a shine to M’randy?” said he, 
peering around Stroud’s shoulder to get 
a view of the latter's face. “Do you 
’uns want to take to her ?” 

They were at the fishing ground now. 
Pemberton sat down, took a fly from his 
hat band and began to adjust his rod 
and other paraphernalia. He did not 
reply, but a slight, irritating smile was 
on his face. 

Spurlin threw down his staff, jammed 
his large hands deep down in the 
pockets of his homespun coat and 
clinched them there. A frown mingled 
with and overshadowed the perplexity 
which had hitherto characterized his 
heavy features. 

“TI asked ye a civil question,” said he 
at length. 

Stroud, having fixed his fly, began to 
adjust his rod. 

“Look here, my friend,” said he, 
rising at last. “You are a stranger to 
me, and I don’t think my words or 
actions in reference to that young lady 
are any of your business! Do you catch 
on to that? Do you savey? Do you 
understand ?” 

Pony understood. 

“D—n you!” he growled in a harsh, 
subdued tone—singularly unlike his 
usual slow, mild accent... “I'll show ye 
whether they’re any of my business or 
not.” 

He advanced upon Pemberton, and 
made a rapid lunge to seize the Chicago 
man about the waist. Stroud ducked 
and dodged, giving his lame foot; as he 
did so, such a twinge that he lost his 
balance and fell backward into the black 
deep water, swirling under the ledge of 
rock upon which the two were standing. 

“By the Lord!” ejaculated Pony, 
sobered in an instant as the water 
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closed over Pemberton’s head. “I don’t 
believe the fool can swim a lick.” 

He threw down hat and coat, kicked 
off his shoes and, by the time Stroud’s 
head appeared again, Pony was in the 
water swimming with the crippled man 
to shore. Even there the eddy was so 
strong that but little headway was 
made. 

“Turn me loose!” gurgled’ Stroud. 
“T can beat you swimming, anyhow.” - 

But one vigorous kick with his lame 
leg extorted a howl of pain, and Pem- 
berton looked at his adversary with 
such a faint wan smile on his face, that 
Pony laid hold again and, by dint of 
vigorous kicking, managed to reach the 
rock. After aiding Stroud to climb up 
he turned back himself. 

“Why don’t you come out?” shouted 
Pemberton. 

Then he saw that Pony was swim- 
ming for a couple of rocks upon the 
lower verge of the pool where the forty- 


dollar fishing-rod had been wafted by 
the current, after the accident. 
“For goodness’ sake, man!” 
Stroud—now more alarmed than he had 
been over his own peril—‘“let the rod 


cried 


go. You will be swept into the 
rapids.” 

But Pony kept on, crawled upon one 
of the rocks, closed the rod and reeled 
up the line; then threw the whole affair 
to the bank, some thirty yards from his 
position. 

In order to return he would seeming- 
ly have to swim against the eddy which 
had partially aided him in reaching the 
rock. Below him was a greenish down- 
ward curve of irresistible water, that 
was shivered into foam a few yards be- 
low by a host of outcropping rocks. 
Once carried two yards below his 
present position, the young moun- 
taineer’s chance for unbroken limbs, or 
life itself, would be slim indeed. On 
either side the passage to the shore was 
fraught with such peril that Pemberton 
completely lost all sense of resentment 
in his anxiety for Pony’s welfare. 

“Stay where you are,” he shouted. 


“T’ll run up to the house and fetch old 
Jake and a rope.” 

But Pony shook his head. 

“You city fellers think you’re power- 
ful smart,” he called. “But I'll show ye 
there’s sumthings a mount’in man can 
do, by jing!” 

He cast himself into the water head- 
long diagonally up stream. Though 
encumbered by shirt and pantaloons, he 
swam a strong, swift, manful stroke that - 
carried him half way to the shore before 
the current began to get in its work. 
Then down he drifted, while his progress 
across grew slower and slower, until his 


‘body floated an instant, poised as it 


were, at the upper edge of the horrible. 
greenish curve. 


There he hung, kicking lustily, yet. a 


without other motion for one agonizing 
moment. Stroud threw himself at full 
length out upon the shelving rock. As 
he did so Pony, caught by the whirl, 
shot downward with awful rapidity, yet 
with a lateral movement towards the 
shore. 

“Nothing can save him now,” Stroud 
groaned to himself. 

As he thus ejaculated, Pony was 
hurled out of sight under a lower layer 
of rocks that projected yet further out. 
Scarcely knowing what he did, Pember- 
ton dropped down upon this, at the risk 
of another sprain. Then he peered over 
the edge into the shuddering greenness. 
Nothing was to be seen or heard but 
the treacherous glint and roar beneath. 


With a sickening sense of dread, he 


arose and looked below where the water 
was dancing and boiling among the 
rocks. 

“What ye doin’ down there ?” said a 
voice behind that sent the blood through 
his veins in a great leap. He turned and 
looked up. There was Pony, standing 
upon the higher rock—wringing the 
water from his garments as composedly 
as if such a self rescue were an ordinary, 
every-day affair. 
back to his old position. 

“Where did you come from?” he 
asked, seizing Pony’s wet hand and 
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wringing it heartily. 
were a goner, sure.” 

Spurlin pointed to the bank some 
thirty feet below, where the rocks were 
lower and a snag projected a few feet 
over the water, its other end wedged se- 
curely in a crevice. 

“I know’d the current took a sweep 
tow’rds shore,” said he, “if I could only 
git in fur enough to reach it. When I 
I got under that rock you was on, 
though, I had to sink a bit. When I 
come up ag’in I was just passin’ the 
snag. So I reached up and made a 

rab.” 

They sat down in the sun and chat- 
ted good-humoredly over the odd result 
of their first experience of each other, 
while Stroud made a pretence of whip- 
ping that particular spot with the fly he 
had adjusted. But it was only a pre- 
tence. Apparently, there were no fish 
to be coaxed and he soon unjointed his 
rod and made ready to return to the 
house. 

“These wet clothes ought to come 
off,” said he, “and I find that my foot 
pains me some. You'd better get on 
some dry clothes, too, Pony.” 

“’Twont be the first time I’ve dried 
my duds on my own back,” returned 
the other, still sprawled out upon the 
rock. “But I hope ye won’t say nuthin’ 
to M’randy ’bout this foolish duckin’ 
we've both got.” 

“It would be none to my credit, I 
fear, if she learned the truth. But as 
for you, Pony, you’ve done what very 
few men would have risked, or, risking, 
come out of it alive. Mirandy would 
think all the more of you, and I don’t 
know, taking it by and long, but what 
you served me about right.” 

Pony grinned broadly. He was as 
pleased as a child over Stroud’s frank- 
ness and compliments and evidently 
cherished no further resentment what- 
ever. 

“Let’s both dry ourselves right here 
and say nuthin’ to nobody,” said he. “I 
dunno as M’randy ’d like it if she know’d 
we'd sorter fell out bout her, anyhow. I 


“I thought you 
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reckon ye don’t mean no harm. I’ve 
been talking to M’randy off ’nd on ever 
sence we was both children 'nd I reckon 
I sometimes gets ashy ’most too easy 
where she’s consarned. I hope ye’ll over- 
look it, ’nd when you come over to Ten- 
Mile I know a rattlin’ good place for 
wild turkeys. We'll try ’em some 
mornin’ just afore day. Got. any 
yelper ?” 

And so, peace being made, Stroud 
again threw himself down, and the two 
chatted cosily until the warm September 
sun had dried their clothing. Then, as 
they went to the house for dinner, they 
heard old man Stump winding his horn. 
The dogs immediately raised a plaintive 
chorus. 

“Sumthing’s up, I reckon,” said Pony. 


CHAPTER V. 
ON THE WAY TO MACEDONY. 


“Boys,” said the old man, as the two 
entered the cabin, “I’ve just got word 
from Dave Tarback as lives over on the 
edge of Jeffrey that the bear is a-eatin’ 
up his hogs powerful. He wants me to 
go over thar next week ’nd get up a gen- 
eral hunt. What d’ye say ?” 

“Who or what is Jeffrey ?” enquired 
Pemberton, without further committing 
himself. 

Pony looked astonished, but Jake 
smiled at the miller’s son in a knowing 
way. 
“"Member, Pony,” said the old man, 
“this man can’t be egspected to know 
everything. He's only been in the 
mount’ins "bout ten days.” 

“ But jist to think,” expostulated Pony. 
“I didn’t ‘low thar was a man in the Big 
Smokies as didn’t know Jeffrey’s Hell.” 

“Hesh up till I tell the man,” said 
Stump. “Ye see, sir, Jeffrey air a bit of 
the roughest country you ever seed, and 
lays longside of the Dismal, over on 
t’other spurs of the Bald. They say en- 
durin’ the war thar was a man named. 
Jeffrey tried to refugee in thar, to git 
away from the bushwhackers. Well, 








sir, he must have sercceeded, fer he ain't 
never been heard of sence. On that ac- 
counts a many folks speaks of that coun- 
try in and about the Dismal as Jeffrey's 
Hell, or jest plain Jeffrey. I reckon ef. 
Jeffrey hed ever got out’n thar, he'd a 
called it hell hisself.” 

After a few further words Stroud and 
Spurlin concluded to go, and a grand 
hunt was arranged for the following 
week. Then all hands went into the 
kitchen for dinner. 

An hour or so after that meal was 
over, Pemberton came down a ladder 
that led- from the loft or attic, where 
he had refreshed himself with a nap. 
The house was unusually quiet. Mrs. 
Stump, with the younger children, had 
gone out to dig sweet potatoes upon a 
near-by hillside, and the old man, with 
the “cur-dogs,” was down in the narrow 
bottom looking after a ‘coon that had 
been raiding the “old woman’s” tur- 
keys. 
Pemberton lighted his pipe and seat- 


ed himself before the door in the warm — 


sunlight. A hundred yards away he 
caught white glimpses of the river 
through its fringe of trees. On the 
other side the mountain spurs rose so 
steeply as to shut out all view of the 
grander and more distant heights be- 
yond. Before him was a large quince 
bush, half shutting out the view to the 
left. 

Presently he heard steps and voices 
approaching from the spring; then, 
through the branches of the quince 
bush, he saw Mirandy and Pony coming 
up the path. She was ahead, with a 
pretty pout upon her lips, while he fol- 
lowed so closely along the narrow trail 
that his face was almost over her shoul- 
per. .He was carrying her bucket of 
water and speaking eagerly. 

Stroud could not hear what was said 
and doubtless would have retreated out 
of sight had Pony’s auditor been any 
one but Mirandy. The quince tree 
concealed him; and so he continued to 
sit there—smoking leisurely, yet keep- 
ing his eyes busy. 
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At the corner of a smaller cabin used — 
as a kitchen, Mirandy reached for her 
bucket and seemed to intimate to Popy 
that he had come far enough. The 
miller’s son made as if he would retain 
the pail, but the girl, with a swift move- 
ment, snatched it from his hands and 
ran into the kitchen, flushing angrily as 
she went. 

“Something’s gone wrong with my 
bucolic friend and his duck,” thought 
Stroud—feeling that easy sense of satis- 
faction which men are apt to experience, 
when other men seem to fail where they 
feel confident of.success. “And yet he 
seems to think he has sole right of pre- 
emption in that preserve.” 

Pony stood for a moment, looking so 
miserable that Pemberton felt sorry for — 
him, at the same time suppressing a ~ 
slight tendency to laugh. Then the 
miller’s son turned and strode moodily 
away, passing so near where Stroud was 
seated that the Chicago man called out: 

“What's the matter? Anything 
slumped? Can I be of service?” 

Pony looked at him vacantly so long 
that Stroud began to think he had not- 
heard. 

“TI reckon it’s goin’ to rain,” said the 
miller’s son at last, apropos of nothing 
in particular. “Believe I'll be gettin’ on 
home.” 

“You'll be over for the bear hunt 
next week, I guess ?” 

“Yes, I'll be over for the bear-hunt 
next week.” This meaningly; then 
with yet greater emphasis: “And I'll 
be down at Macedony next Saturday, 
too.” 

Then Pony, glaring malevolently, 
passed on his way. 

“Gad!” muttered Pemberton. “I 
thought that river ducking had washed 
away his former jealousy of yours truly. 
But there is no counting on the humors 
of a calf in love, especially when his calf- 
ship is rather down on his luck. Heigh 
ho! Believe I'll see what Mirandy is 
doing.” 

He stretched himself lazily, as he got 
up and sauntered towards the kitchen. 


‘ 
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To his surprise, he found Mirandy in 
tears. She sprang-up from the bench 
on which she was sitting and hastily 
wiped her eyes; then turned towards 
the cupboard and appeared to be won- 
derfully busy all at once. 

It is not considered good form in the 
wilds of the Great Smokies for a guest 
to always keep out of the kitchen. In 
many places, if he did, he would have to 
stay out of doors altogether. Stroud 
tip-toed lightly in, placed his hand on 
Mirandy’s shoulder and gently turned 
her round; so that her face was close to 
his own. 

He did not speak, but looked into her 
eyes with what he considered his most 
killing expression, and noted the rich 
color spread from cheek to brow and 
even over her ears. Mirandy had such 
pretty little ears, too. Thinking this, he 
pinched one of them and suffered his 
fingers to toy with sundry little fluffy 
strands of hair, adjacent thereto. Final- 
ly, without a word spoken by either, he 
leaned forward closer—closer yet. 

But before their lips met, Mirandy’s 
face underwent a sudden change. She 
darted back and slapped him smartly on 
the arm—amused vexation dancing in 
her eyes as she whirled back to the cup- 
board again. At the same time a 
shuffling step sounded at the open door. 

“ Hope I ain’t interruptin’ ?” said Pony 
oe it was he), “but—but I believe I 

ergot my bullet-pouch.” 

He came in; slung the article over 
his left shoulder; looked anxiously at 
Mirandy (who kept her back assiduous- 
ly turned); and then favored Stroud 
with such a scowl of hatred, as he passed 
out again, that Pemberton felt quite un- 
comfortable. After Pony had again 
disappeared not another word was said 
by either for several minutes. 

Stroud leaned in the doorway and 
listened idly to the distant yelping of 
the dogs after the ‘coon and the old 
man’s long-drawn-out “ Yi-i-i! Yi-i-i’s!” 
which were going up witb great vigor 
and frequency. 

“TI guess I'll go down and see that 
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coon killed,” said he at last. “ Wonder 
where my little Ballard is ?” 

Mirandy darted into the other cabin 
and returned, bearing the weapon in her 
hands. 

“It’s a pretty little trick,” said she. 
“Don’t seem to me that it can shoot as 
hard, though, as Pa’s long old muzzle- 
loader.” 

“It is like your own eyes, Mirandy. 
They look innocent, and soft, and gentle 
enough; but they’ll kill quicker, and 
surer, and further than any other pair 
that I’ve seen lately. Pony thinks so, 
too. I’m beginning to feel a little bit 
sorry for Pony.” 

“Pony can take care of hisself,” she 
replied. But Stroud’s compliment 
pleased her, nevertheless. 

She watched him limp away—gun in 
one hand and walking-stick in the other. 
Then she happened to see the miller’s 
son, half-way up the mountain-side on 
the trail that led over to Ten-Mile 
Creek. 

“Poor Pony!” she murmured. “I 
wonder if he do like me half as well as 
he makes out ?” 

But Mirandy’s pensiveness was not of 
long duration. When Pemberton re- 
turned an hour later, her voice could be 
heard clear across the clearing as she 
sang one of those old revival hymns, 


‘ which was about the only form of music, 


outside of that produced by a fiddle, in 
those mountains. 

With Stroud came old Jake, having 
one of the predatory ’coons swung over 
the muzzle of his gun. The dogs were 
frisking restlessly about, with the excep- 
tion of old Crowder, who seldom unbent 
from his dignity to the degree of gam- 
bolling. 

They had baked raccoon that night 
for supper in addition to the everlasting 
fried venison, and Pemberton declared, 
after being helped the third time, that 
the man who went went back on a fat 
coon simply wasn’t in it at all, as far as 
’good eating went. 

Bright and early Saturday morning 
came Bascom, ready for his trip to 











Macedony. With him, in an ox-cart, 
was his wife—a lackadaisical, cherry- 
cheeked matron, who “dipped snuff” 
furtively behind the door almost as soon 
as she alighted. After breakfast Bas 
and Stroud started out with part of the 
dogs to drive a certain bend on the 
other side of the river. 

The old man saw them across on.a 
foot-log made from a fallen white pine 
and kept a small army of younger 
canines from risking their lives by at- 
tempting to swim the river in an effort 
to follow. 

Mirandy and 
Bascom’s wife, 
driven by Tip 
Stump (Bascom’s 
son), were to fol- 
low the main 
trail in a leisure- 
ly way and wait 
for the hunters 
at Rackett’s Ford, 
two miles above 
Macedony. 

Pemberton’s “Ff 
ankle had healed 
and he felt as 
fresh and vigor- 
ous as he had ever 
done. The two 
men followed 
each other along 
the mountain path 
until they came 
to where it forked 
—the left-hand 
turn leading to 
Ten-Mile. 

“T’lowed Pony Spurlin was a-goin’,” 
said Bas, reminded of this probabilit 
by the sight of the other path. 

“Pony has not been heard from since 
the day after we hunted about the Borun 
Gap,” said Stroud. “Perhaps he has 
changed his mind.” 


“Tain’t likely, if he know’d M’randy 
was goin’ ‘long. Pony haven’t been 





turned her rownd.”’ 


able to keep away from M’randy any 
time these four year or more. 


I reckon 
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she'll have to marry him to get shet of 
the feller.” 

Stroud’s jocular reply was interrupted 
by a long how! from old Crowder, who 
was out of sight ahead. Directly they 
saw the dogs coming towards them 
with their tails between their legs and 
also heard the sound of men’s voices, 

“Who in the nation be they?” ex- 
claimed Bascom, who was in the lead. 
“Git behind, pups. Nobody goin’ to 
hurt ye, I reckon.” 

Then the bushes parted on the left 
and a couple of men with long sacks 


ila 
i im 


“ Stroud tip-toed lightly in, placed his hand on Mirandy's shoulder and gently 


swung over their shoulders appeared- 
They looked suspiciously at Pemberton, 
but exchanged friendly greetings with 
Bas, as he eyed their sacks with evident 
interest. 

“Well, boys,” said he, “you've struck 
this man ’nd me in a dry time. What 
d’ye say? How much fer about a peck 
of them pertaties you’re a totin’.” 

The men still looked questioningly at 
Pemberton. 


“He's all right,” said Bas, laughing. 
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“T'll answer for him. I don’t know if 
he eats pertaties or not, but he'll never 
go back on them as do.” 

Stroud began to look mystified; but 
his doubts were instantly resolved when 
one of the men drew from his sack a 
five-gallon keg and unslung a pint cup 
from his belt. Then he filled the cup 
from the keg with a beverage that 
looked like water and which imparted to 
the air around a faint odor like that of 
new varnish and vinegar combined. 

“Take a drink,” said Bas, laying a 
dime down upon a rock in the trail and 
turning his back, motioning for Stroud 
to also avert his face. ‘“ We calls it per- 
taties up here, for short.” 

When the two turned back the dime 
had disappeared and the four men took 
each a copious drink all around. To 
Pemberton the stuff tasted hot, fiery and 
rasping, but the others smacked their 
lips. 

ar like that,” said Bas. “Hit ain't 
paid no tax ’nd it ain’t crossed too many 
branches.” 

After another exchange or two of 
words, the two moonshiners dived into 
the undergrowth below the trail and dis- 
appeared. 

“Them fellows ‘ll be mighty apt to 
turn up ag’in about Macedony,” said 
Bas as they went on.- “They’re allus 
hangin’ about the skirts of big speakin’s 
’nd big meetin’s in these here mountins. 
Looks like preachin’ 'nd prayin’ nateral- 
ly makes some men thirsty.” 

Without coinciding in this view, Pem- 
berton did not dispute it, but wondered 
why strong and active men would en- 
dure so much exposure and fatigue for 
the sake of violating the law, and at so 
little real profit. 

“ How much will those two men make 
on this trip ?” he asked. 

“Twixt ’em they’ve got about ten gal- 
lons of white liquor. They'll git about 


ten or fifteen cents a pint, not countin’ 
what they drink and give away.” 

“ And their time—” 

“Oh, ’bout a week, mebbe— seein’ 
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they come from ‘way over on Beaver 
Dam Run.” 

“Three or four dollars apiece for a 
week’s hard work, with the constant risk 
of a hundred-dollar fine and thirty days 
in jail hanging over them. Well; Bas, 
I think I would rather pick up chips in 
your back yard for a living.” 

“Hain’t got no back yard; it’s all 
front. But then, I reckon you're ’bout 
half right.” 

The drive in the bend proved unsuc- 
ceesful; but about noon Stroud was im- 
mensely cheered to catch glimpses 
through the trees of Mirandy’s supple 
figure bending over a frying-pan at 
Rackett’s Ford. He was hungry and it 
was high noon. But his ardor was 
slightly dampened when, from the foot- 
log he and Bascom were crossing, he 
saw the top of Pony’s large slouch hat 
looming over the top of an adjacent 
stump. 

On their arrival that young man him- 
self rose from his reclining posture 
against the stump whence he had been 
feasting his eyes upon the girl’s swift 
movements, without offering to aid her 
in any way, as was the mountain fashion 
among men. He frowned a little as 
Stroud, laying aside his gun, busied 
himself among the dishes, uttering sun- 
dry crisp Western pleasantries the while 
that made Mirandy both blush, laugh 
and exclaim protestingly. 

“Bout the best sass for a good hunk 
of venison is a good appetite,” said Bas, 
helping himself plentifully after the 
lunch was declared ready. “A feller’s 
mighty apt to have that always on hand 
in these parts.—Ain’t that so, Pony ? 
Why didn’t you join us where the trail 
forks? Mebbe if you'd a-been ona 
stand: we’d a-got a deer outen that 
Bend.” 

Pony muttered some half intelligible 
reply. Bas noticed that he was watch- 
ing Pemberton and Mirandy’s “goin’s 
on together” with a _ glum-looking 
countenance. 

“T say, M’liss,’ whispered he to his 
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wife; “I ‘low that Chicager feller ‘ll cut 
Spurlin out, if he tries right nard.” 

“M’randy ’d better stick to her old 
beau,” returned the wife. “Pony wants 
to marry her, he do; but who knows 
what that feller wants ?” 

This was so unanswerable that Bas 
wagged his head sagely as he lighted 
his pipe. Half an hour later, as they 
were about to start, Mirandy, attempting 
to mount to the high cart shafts, fell 
back—uttering an impatient exclama- 
tion. Both Stroud and Pony sprang 
forward: to assist, one on either side. 
Perhaps the Chicago man was alittle the 
quickest; for it was to him Mirandy 
hurriedly gave her hand and sprang 
lightly up. But she thanked them 
both. 

Pemberton bowed low, but Pony 
turned away with so audible a grunt of 
disgust, that the first could hardly keep 
from smiling in the latter’s face. , Bas 
went ahead. Pony fell back to the rear, 
and at the first opportunity drew close 
to Stroud’s side. 

“Look here, mister,” said he. “This 
is the third time I’ve ketched you 
a-makin’ up to M’randy, and hit’ll be 
safer for you if it’s the last.” 

“What do you mean?” demanded 
Stroud, quickly, while the cart contain- 
ing the fair object of the dispute rumbled 
on ahead. 

“J’ve done said it,” returned Pony, 
doggedly. -“ You'd better watch out.” 

“Is that intended as a threat?” re- 
turned Pemberton, bristling at once. 

“T’'ve given ye fair warnin’.. Make 
the most of it—that’s all.” 

“Look here, Pony. You have done 
me both a bad and a good turn already. 
I don’t want any trouble with you, but I 
must tell you that you have no right to 
presume to dictate how I shall conduct 
myself to Mirandy or anyone else.” 

“T’ve said it ’nd I mean what I say,” 
was all the reply Pony would vouchsafe. 

He fingered his rifle lock, but kept his 
eyes gloomily bent upon the earth. 
Stroud regarded him steadily for an in- 
stant; then walked quickly forward and 
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jumped into the cart. The rest of the - 

way to Macedony he made himself es- 
pecially agreeable, both to Mrs. Stump 
and Mirandy, while Pony walked sullen- 
ly behind. 


CHAPTER VI. 


PONY DECLARES WAR. 


Macedony was named after the little 
log church that was the principal cause 
of there being any Macedony there. In 
addition was a store, a blacksmith shop 
and two or three cabins, now filled to 
overflowing with those attending upon 
the big meeting now going on both day 
and night. 

After depositing the women folks at 
the house of a friend, Bascom unyoked 
his steers, while Pemberton hastened 
over to the post-office. He had not re- 
ceived any mail for a week and was busy 
for an hour reading letters and papers 
in the little combined store and post- 
office. 

“Strange the home folks don’t write,” 
he thought, after going through half-a- 
dozen letters from friends and business 
people. “Guess they have an idea that 
I’m too far out of the world to care 
whether I hear from them or not. Wun- 
der what Evelyn would think of Miran- 
dy? Hello! There goes the girl now. 
Guess they’re going up to meeting. 
Don’t know but what I might as well 
go, tao,” 

At the door of the little log church he 
saw Pony Spurlin, standing about and 
staring at the entering women, as was 
the custom among the mountain bloods. 
Half-a-dozen of vacant-featured, robust- 
looking young fellows were helping him 
out in this exhilarating occupation. 

Pemberton joined a group of females 
who were ascending the path and 
dropped easily into converse with Miran- 
dy and Bascom’s wife. After these had 


passed in he attempted a few remarks’ 
upon the weather with the male con- 
tingent, to which they responded by 
monosyllables and long stares. Pony 
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looked savage enough to bite a nail in 
two and, as Pemberton drew near, 
wheeled and walked away. 

When“Bas came along Stroud en- 
tered with him and the two found seats 
on a window sill upon the men’s side of 
the house. The preaching, singing and 
exhortation went on interminably; while 
up in front, where the preachers stood, 
a number of “mourners” grovelled in 
the straw that had been spread for the 
purpose of keeping their garments from 
the dirty and tobacco-stained floor. 

All afternoon these services went on. 
There was a brief adjournment for sup- 
per; and it was then that Pemberton 
boldly asked Mirandy if he might not be 
her escort for the evening. Of course 
she assented; but, as they left the cabin 
of her friends, Spurlin came up and 
thrust himself rudely between the two. 

“You promised to go with me,” said 
he, turning his back squarely upon 
Stroud. 

“No, I never,” she retorted. “You're 
drunk, Pony, or you woudn’t behave in 
any such a way.” 

“ You did promise—more’n two weeks 
ago, before this feller came.” 

“ Do you still wish me to take care of 
you to-night?” asked Stroud, gently— 
yet there was a dangerous look in his 
eye. 

Mirandy noticed it and, in her evident 
desire to avoid causing a rupture be- 
tween the two, hesitated—blushing pret- 
tily, yet looking strangely anxious. 
Pony had evidently been with the moon- 
shiners, and was just drunk enough to 
be reckless of consequences in standing 
upon what he conceived to be his rights. 

“D—n it, let’s go!” said he, thrusting 
his arm within Mirandy’s. 

But she released herself, with some 
dignity, darted back and stood in the 
doorway. 

“I don’t believe I’ll go to meetin’, Mr. 
Pemberton,” said she, quietly. “You 


see how Pony is to-night and I don’t 
want no rukus ’twixt you and him on 
my account. 

“Oh, come now, M’randy,” shouted 
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Spurlin. “That ain’t a-goin’ to do me.” 

“Probably you are right,” said Stroud. 
“At any rate, I only wish to do what 
would be most agreeable to you, Mi- 
randy.” 

She shot a grateful glance at him; 
then turned to Pony: 

“You ought to be ashamed of your- 
self,” said she, with great emphasis. 
“You make me wish I’d never set eyes 
on you—you great drunken, quarrel- 
some, rude—” 

“No, no, no!!” interrupted Pony, fairly 
scared into abject submission at such 
words from the girl he loved so well. 
“Don’t, M’randy, don’t! I know I’m 
drunk! But ’twas on your account— 
cause you treat me so.” 

“ A pretty way to do, I should say!” 
she retorted, no whit appeased. “The 
best thing you can do, Pony Spurlin, is 
to go home and stay thar, till you learn 
how,to behave. Good night, Mr. Pem- 
berton.” 

She slammed the door—leaving the 
two facing each other in the starlight 
outside. Pony began cursing; then, 
somewhat to Stroud’s disgust, he fell to 
weeping—being just enough intoxicated 
to thus complete such an exhibition of 
himself in the presence of his rival. 

“You'd better go and take a sleep,” 
said Pemberton, with mild contempt. 
“You've spoiled her evening for her, 
and I am not in a mood to waste many 
more words over such an ass as you 
have shown yourself to be.” 

Pony instantly gravitated from tears 
to passion again as Stroud moved away 
rapidly. 

“By the Lord!” he cried, shaking his 
fists as he followed after. “I’ve stood 
’bout all I’m goin’ to stand from you. 
D’ye hear that? you low-lived, ornery, 
sneakin’, lyin’-—” 

Biff!! The thud of a sharp blow 
sounded as Pemberton quickly whirled 
and Pony instantly measured his length 
upon the ground. 

The young mountaineer was partially 
sobered by the blow. He sprang to his 
feet and rushed upon the Chicago man 
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(who happened to be no mean disciple of 
the fistic art) and who repeated his blow 
with such sudden and swift effect that 
Pony again went to grass in short 
order. 

“If I can only get hold of you once,” 
said the miller’s son, wiping some blood 
from his face as he again got up, “you'll 
think it’s a bear, I reckon.” 

He became more wary and dodged a 
rush made by Pemberton who, seeing 
that he was in for a finish fight, resolved 
to do what he had to do quickly. There 
was just light enough by the stars for 
the two contestants to outline each 
others’ figures and encourage a certain 
wariness of attack. 

Suddenly, Pony dropped almost to his 
knees and threw himself forward—seiz- 
ing Stroud around the waist. It was 
an all-round underhold, and just suited 
the “Indian hug” mode of wrestling, so 
much in vogue among the moun- 
taineers. 

This method of -assault for an instant 
perplexed Pemberton; but as he felt the 
mighty grip of his adversary’s sinewy 
arms, he struggled fiercely to get loose 
—planting at the same time a couple of 
stinging undercuts upon Pony’s bruised 
visage. But the mountain lad. only 
squeezed the tighter and at last got his 
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own legs in position to use the “snake 
lock” to advantage. 

One of his knees, gliding behind 
Stroud’s suddenly, was pulled forward 
and at the same time the Chicago man 
was bent backward by a power he could . 
not successfully resist. He struggled 
desperately for an instant; then back he 
went—falling at full length and with~ 
startling force which was assisted by 
Pony who, loosening his grasp, flung 
his adversary from him; then sprang 
upon his prostrate form. 

Pemberton, half stunned, felt Pony’s 
fingers tightening about his throat as 
the latter sat heavily across his body. 

“Now!” cried the miller’s son hoarse- 
ly. “D—n ye! Now reckon I'll pay 
ye back.” 

The grasp tightened. Stroud felt as 
if his head were bursting and flashing 
gleams danced painfully before his eyes. 
The ineffectual effort to breathe grew 
agonizing—unendurable. But at the .- 
moment when he was being throttled 
into complete insensibility the cabin 
door opened. 

Stroud heard a shrill exclamation—a 
hurried swish of skirts; then the ter- 
rible pressure upon body and brain 
faded into an unaccountable lightness. 
Something crashed like an earthquake; 
then he seemed to go to sleep. 

(Zo be continued.) 


IN TEXAS WITH A TWENTY-TWO. 


BY A LADY CONTRIBUTOR, 


“6 OU must be sure and bring your 

rifle when you visit us next win- 
ter,” wrote my sister, in the fall of 1892, 
“but you had best bring something 
more deadly than that little 22 Colt’s. 
The Pan Handle of Texas has always 
been renowned as a game country and, 
though the buffalo have gone, the deer 
and antelope are still here, and occasion- 


ally a bear can be found in the bluffs 
along the streams. Oh, I wish you 
could manage to kill a bear! It would 


be quite an achievement, you know— 
especially out here, where lady marks- 
men are so scarce.” 

. “Lady marksmen” are scarce in most — 
localities. Taking the world over, not 
one woman in 500 can hit the side of a 
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box-car with a rifle at fifty paces. I 
can beat that a little; but I have never 
felt any desire to build up a reputation 
as a slayer of large and dangerous game. 
Sister Kate’s anxiety to see a bear's 
scalp hanging at my $irdle awakened 
no kindred ambition in my unresponsive 
heart. But yet, I decided at once that 
I would cross the Texan boundary 
armed to the teeth; for where large 
game -was so abundant there must be a 
scattering of small game as well; and, 
as an amateur taxidermist, I was ever 
on the lookout for desirable specimens. 

In writing of hunting trips, it is cus- 
tomary, I think, to describe the feelings 
‘of impatience with which one awaits the 
day’ of departure and the wild anticipa- 
tions of sport such as no one ever did nor 
ever will enjoy. At the risk of going 
counter to all established traditions, I 
‘have decided to omit all this, pleading as 
my excuse that my expedition had been 
planned primarily as a sisterly visit and 
not as a hunting trip and, in consequence, 
T am not amenable to the rules and reg- 
ulations governing sportsmen as a class. 
The only preparations made in view of 
the coming hunt was to purchase a few 
hundred cartridges and a case for my 
tifle; for I found upon trial that my re- 
peater would not pack in either of the two 
small trunks that constituted my allow- 
ance of baggage. In theory it seemed 
like an easy matter to carry the cased 
rifle with me in the sleeper; but in this, 
as in a good many other things, there 
was a material difference between theory 
and practice. 

As I boarded the Welton-street cable 
line, en route for the Union Depot, the 
eyes of every passenger were instantly 
attracted by the novel sight of a re- 
markably plain young woman carrying 
a gun. The seats were nearly all occu- 
pied, but not one of the gallant young 
men—or old ones either—had the cour- 
tesy to vacate his seat in my favor. 
There was one solitary chance for me, 
beside. a ‘pleasant-faced German woman 
with a big market basket; but when I 
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offered to take a seat at her side she 
evinced such a degree of terror at the 
close proximity of a fire-arm that I 
chose to leave her in peace and remained 
standing while on the car. 

I was just in time to catch my train, 
and this was a relief, for I was growing 
tired of being stared at and was really 
anxious to get away from the city. As 
I passed through the gate at the depot a 
little boot-black espied me, however, 
and made matters worse by calling to a 
chum: 

“Hi, dere, Cully! Dere goes Little 
Sure Shot. Ketch onto her Windches- 
ter, will ye!” 

Everybody in hearing was looking at 
me at once. 

“It’s Miss Annie Oakley,” I heard a 
gentleman remark, “just returned from 
a long absence abroad. I heard she 
was in America; but didn’t know she 
had drifted so far West.” 

As the engine bell rang for our de- 
parture I was approached by the report- 
er of a morning daily, who presented 
his card and enquired very persistently 
as to my plans for the future. I ex- 
plained that there had been a mistake. 
that I was no more Annie Oakley than 
I was “Annie Rooney,” and that the in- 
telligent public had no concern in my 
movements, past, present or future; but 
he evidently believed that I was prevari- 
cating with the glib volubility that 
marks the European tourist, and got 
really angry because I persisted in my 
statements. 

Once beyond the limits of Denver, I 
experienced no further annoyance, save 
at Folsom, New Mexico, where I was 
favored with an invitation to exhibit 
some of my fancy shooting, with the 
express understanding that “the boys” 
would “whack up” to the tune of several 
dollars, providing that I proved to be as 
expert in the use of the rifle as common 
report stated. It was a tempting propo- 
sition, but I managed to decline with 
thanks, and thereby gained a good word 
from a fellow passenger, who thought 
that “It would pay better, in the long 
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run, to avoid those cheap, out-door ex- 
hibitions of marksmanship.” 

Kate’s husband, Louis, was awaiting 
me at the station, and his span of lively 
ponies soon whirled us out to the ranche. 
A drive of ten miles is a small matter 
over those smooth prairie roads; and, in 
spite of my fatigue, I enjoyed the ride 
very much. Though late in December, 
the day was bright and warm, and there 
was not a particle of snow in sight, even 
in the most sheltered spots on the north- 
ern slopes. 

I had several shots at game before 
reaching the ranche. Louis was anxious 
to see me kill some of the prairie dogs 
that were everywhere in sight; but, as 
I had murdered a few of those little fel- 
lows in my time I refused. to inaugurate 
any unnecessary slaughter. However, 
my conscientious scruples did not hin- 
der me from drawing a bead on a jack- 
rabbit that had the assurance to stare at 
us in passing, without making any at- 
tempt to run; and I was also so fortun- 
ate as to get in easy range of a magnifi- 
cent specimen of the prairie owl—and the 
old fellow, artistically mounted, is now 
one of the ornaments of my little library. 

Very little thought was given to hunt- 
ing during the first few days of my visit. 
Sister Kate was always a great hand to 
to talk, and we had been separated for 
four long years. Of course there was 
lots of news to be told and thousands of 
questions to ask, and I really don’t see 
how. we managed to catch up with our 
“unfinished business” as soon as we did. 
I think that it was on the fourth day of 
my stay that I picked up the little Colt, 
mounted the pony that had been placed 
at my. disposal, and started out to see 
what I could find. I am not positive 
about the day, and it may have been the 
fifth instead of the fourth; but there is 
not a particle of doubt about my getting 
lost and missing my dinner and supper. 
It was too late for even a midnight supper 
when | at.last caught a glimpse of Kit- 
ty’s dear old face again, and I might 
have never seen it again if it had not 
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been for a cowboy, who found me “ wan- 
dering from the fold” and gallantly es- 
corted me home again. Does it not 
sound romantic? What a pity that my 
cowboy was fifty years old if a day— 
and a Mexican at that! After he had 
eaten his breakfast next morning Louis 
asked my rescuer what he usually 
charged for restoring lost damsels to the 
arms of their distressed kindred,and Juan - 
generously named what seemed to mea 
very low figure—namely seventy-five 
cents. ; 

I did not care to shoot very much on 
this first hunting trip.. The fact is that I 
got lost in an hour, after quitting the 
ranche; and when I gave my pony th 
rein and told him to go home, I saw a 
once that he was lost, too, for he persisted 
in going exactly opposite to the way he 
should have gone. I saw several ante- 
lope at a distance, one deer and any 
quantity of smaller game, but really had 
no time to bother with them. ‘ 

My hunting excursions after that were . 
all taken on foot, and I never ventured 
out of sight of the ranche. There was 
really no necessity for going far. All- 
varieties of ducks common to that. re- 
gion frequented the shallow, artificial - 
“tank” that had been constructed to 
furnish the stock with water, and snipe, 
plover and (occasionally) curlew held 
meetings and ran foot-races along its ~ 
margin. It was an easy matter to build ~ 
a blind of weeds and grass; and within — 
its shelter I taught Kate how to hold a 
rifle, and how to shoot to kill. She was 
an apt pupil, and insisted upon retaining 
the arm with which her first game was 
slain. It required quite an effort to sur- _ 
render the little repeater with a show of 
cheerfulness; but I knew that I would 
have but little use for it during the re- 
mainder of the winter, and an exact 
duplicate can easily be secured when the 
snow has vanished from the foot-hills 
and the old hunting fever begins to re- 
assert itself. 

Denver, Colorado. 




























































A BALD-HEADED GHOST. 


BY BERT MELDRUM. 


HE incident that I shall try to relate 
occurred ’way back in the 70s, when 
I was courting the present Mrs. Mel- 
drum, then a Miss Louisa Stoker 
of Holly Bluffs, in this State. 
She had quite a reputation for 
beauty though I don’t consider 
her very good-looking now—and 
I was by-no means the only suit- 
or for her hand. Neither-was I 
the most favored of her suitors 
at that time. I think that, at 
first sight, she had estimated me 
at my real value; and it was only 
at the expense of much time and 
a great deal of special pleading 
that I finally persuaded her that 
»she was mistaken after all, and 
that I was the very man that she 
| was looking for. 
4 There were three of the Stoker 
boys, brothers of Louisa, and 
they were all my staunch allies from the first; while Mr. Berry (a music-teacher 
from New Orleans and my most dreaded rival) was their particular detestation, 
Believing it good policy to make love to the whole family, I hunted and fished 
with the boys, and exerted myself in every way to win the good opinion of the old 
folks—and my efforts were crowned with success. If, on the occasion of my fre- 
quent visits, I found Mr. Berry in possession of the field, I would nonchallantly 
stroll into the kitchen and assist Mrs. Stoker in over-seeing the cooks; or I would 
talk stock-raising and agriculture with the old gentleman; or take to the woods 
with Tom. Dick and Harry. 

One day I surprised the boys in earnest consultation, and found that they were 
debating the best means of discouraging Mr. Berry’s visits. 

“We've got the bulliest plan,” chuckled Tom Stoker. “If you will only help us 
a bit, we'll get the laugh on old Flats and Sharps till he’ll be glad to stay in N’Or- 
leans and mind his own business.” 

I explained as best I could how inappropriate it would be for me, under the cir- 
cumstances, to join in their inhospitable treatment of a guest; yet if it would be 
any accommodation to them I might— 

“All you'll have to do is to take him on Dixon’s Pond a-fishing,” eagerly ex 
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plained Dick. “TI’'ll tell you the sort of 
a yarn you'll have to tell him.” 

I interrupted him again to remark 
that my innate truthfulness forbade the 
telling of any “yarns”; but as they out- 
lined the scheme for my edification I 
saw a way out of the difficulty. 

This matter settled, the boys went 
ahead with their preparations —the 
work of a very few minutes, since their 
plans were already perfected. They ex- 
hibited to me the “property” to be used 
in the little drama. There was a hog’s 
bladder, blown full of air and securely 
tied, some bunches of Spanish moss, 
bleached almost white; a coil of cord 
and a heavy piece of cast-iron with a 
hole through it. We laughed a good 
deal over the fun we were going to 
have, and then we adjourned to the 
house. 

At the dinner table the boys an- 
nounced their intention of going on a 
deer drive. They were very anxious 
that I should accompany them; but I 
declined. I was not feeling very well 
and rough riding through the woods 
was poor sport for anyone suffering with 
a headache. I might go down on the 
pond, later in the day, and catch a few 
bass. Probably Mr. Berry would like 
to go along? 

The music-teacher bit at the bait with 
eagerness. [Away down in the depth 
of my heart there lingers a sneaking 
belief that poor Berry was a much bet- 
ter man than those who plotted against 
him.}] At all events, he showed by his 
prompt acceptance of my invitation that 
he looked upon it as a sign that his pro- 
bationary season was over and that he 
was to be recieved on terms of good- 
fellowship by those who had hitherto 
held aloof or treated him with marked 
coldness. He was, I found, an inveter- 
ate angler; but his willingness to fish 
that day mainly arose from the fact that 
I had invited him. 

By previous arrangement I gave the 
boys a good two hours start, and then 
we picked up our tackle and sauntered 
down to Dixon’s Pond. It was an ideal 


evening for bass fishing and there never - 
was a little sheet of water better stocked 
with Henshall’s favorite fish. We found 
the boat at its usual place—though 
there were signs that it had been lately 
occupied—and, with an easily-secured - 
supply of live minnows, we began drift- 
ing along the shore and picking the 
hungry big-mouths from their conceal- 
ment along the lily leaves. 

At the south end of the pond a bluff 
bank covered with a dense growth of 
bushes jutted abrubtly upon ten feet of 
water. Carelessly I guided our craft in 
that direction, listening to my compan- 
ion’s merry chatter and feeling heartily 
ashamed of the part I had undertaken 
to play. 

“What a scene of tranquil beauty,” 
spouted Berry. “There’s not a ripple 
on the water nor a cloud flitting athwart 
the azure arch above.” 

“ «Every prospect pleases and man 
alone is vile,” I quoted, sarcastically. 
“Have you heard what once happened 
on this lake?” 

[A few weeks before Dick Stoker had 
killed an immense bald eagle on the 
shore of the pond. I kept this fact 
prominently betore my eyes in framing 
my next remarks. | 

“ A stranger was ruthlessly killed here 
—not far from this bluff. He came pre- 
sumably to fish, and was shot down 
in cold blood and without the slightest 
provocation.” 

“ A stranger ?—was he ever identified ?” 

“No one recollected having seen him 
before,” I replied, evasively. “I have 
heard that he was clad in a suit of 
brown; was very neat in appearance; 
and—oh, yes, he was bald-headed.” 

Just then Berry straightened to make 
a cast, but made a terrible balk and his 
rod splashed in the water. 

“Good Heavens!” he exclaimed. 
“ That’s the most inexplicable thing I 
ever saw!” 

Twenty yards from the boat a strange 
object was showing above the water. 
To the writer (who was “posted”) it 


‘looked precisely like a hog’s bladder, 
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aga to represent a human face and 
ecorated on either side with wisps of 
moss; but to my companion’s distended 
orbs it was undoubtedly the bald head 
of the mythical murdered fisherman. 
“What's the matter, Berry?” I en- 
quired. “I see nothing that’s inexplic- 
able.” 

«S-s—see that m—man!” he cried— 
stammering in his terror. 

“The man? Why,I see nothing of 
the kind.” 

[I spoke truthfully. With the excep- 
tion of Berry and myself there was no 
one in sight.] 

Just then the ghastly head rose high- 
er above the water and there was a 
glimpse of a brown coat and a white 
shirt-front. Then the whole business 
disappeared from view. 

“D-did you see that?” gasped Berry. 
“See what?” 

“Didn’t you see that dead man over 
yonder?” 

“ My dear sir,” said I, “you are excit- 
ed and your nerves are unstrung. Al- 
low me to assist you to the house.” 

The look that Berry gave me would 
have pierced the heart of a stone. His 
brain was in a whirl and his heart cold 
with fear. 

“You have seen no dead man, my 
friend. Nothing of the sort”— 

Just then the apparition bobbed up 
again. The back of the head was to- 
ward us, disclosing a bloody streak cross- 
ing the bare pate. It sank again and 
then arose once more. This time the 
features were plainly revealed. Foran in- 
stant Berry gazedin open-mouthed terror. 
Then his over-strained nerves complete- 
ly failed him. 

“Goo-—good Lord!” he gasped. “It 
I-l-looks like Unc—Uncle B—B-Billy!” 
I could hear a suppressed laugh from 
the brush-covered bluff, but Berry had 


with his hands covering his eyes and 
heard nothing—saw nothing, until I 
had paddled back to the landing. He 
. glanced nervously over the pond as I 
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sank down in the bottom of the boat* 





assisted him ashore; but the apparition 
had vanished. 

All the way to the house he was 
striving to convince me that he had 
actually seen something. Of course I 
laughed at him, and so did Mr. and 
Mrs, Stoker to whom he related his tale 
of horrors. Miss Louisa looked as 
though she believed him the victim of 
a conspiracy, but if she pitied him her 
pity was not unmixed with scorn. 

The afternoon passed. Evening came; 
and, after supper, Mr. Stoker and myself 
enjoyed a cigar on the veranda while 
awaiting the return of the deer hunters. 
Miss Louisa and Mr. Berry were stroll- 
ing along the garden walks, and the lat- 
ter had evidently forgotten his past 
terror. Suddenly, and without warning 
his quavering voice rent the air: 

“M-merciful S—saints!—I s—s—saw it 


again!!” 
There was no scream from Miss 
Louisa. Side by side Stoker and 


myself rushed down the pathway— 
almost running over Berry in his mad 
dash to escape the phantom. Miss Sto- 
ker was standing alone in the pathway, 
pale but unfrightened. 

“There was absolutely nothing,” she 
said, in response to her father’s enquir- 
ies. “Mr. Meldrum was quite right in 
saying that Mr. Berry’s nerves were un- 
reliable.” 

She took my proffered arm and we 
returned to the veranda. Berry had 
disappeared but shortly returned with 
his valise and begged that he might be 
taken to the railway station at once. 
Mr. Stoker expostulated, but Berry was 
firm. Nothing in the world could in- 
duce him to remain a moment longer. 
Miss Louisa bade him good-bye without 
proffering her hand, and Stoker himself 
drove him to the depot. 

Shortly after their departure, Dick 
and Harry Stoker—who had worked the 
ghost racket in the garden—came from 
toward the stables, their faces wreathed 
in sly grins. Tom—who had ridden 
into town to purchase a renewed supply 
of ammunition—returned a few minutes 
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later. He had met. Berry (so he told 
-me in a whisper) and had muttered 
something in his ear as he was boarding 
the train for New Orleans. 
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“What did you say, Tommy?” 
“I said: ‘“*Goo—good Lord! It lL 
looks like Uncle B—B-Billy!’” € 

Shrevesport, Louisiana. 
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BY CHARLES HALLOCK, 


MAJORITY of Northern people 

harbor the impression that the 
winter climate of the Cotton States is 
uniformly warm and balmy; but one 
has to go much nearer the Equator to 
find an equable meteorological condi- 
tion. Even in Middle Florida and 
South-Western Texas the winters are 
as sharply defined as they are in Min- 
nesota, but the cold season is short 
and always welcomed as the extirpator 
of malarial germs and sickness. 

Winter begins with the holidays and 
usually lasts about two months—during 
which overcoats and fires are as requisite 
as in much higher latitudes. One-half 
of the trees are bare and the other in 
full leaf. Thirty different kinds of trees, 
shrubs and vines keep green all winter. 
Roses and honeysuckles keep blooming 
but garden plants are liable to hang 
limp and black with frost. In the for- 
ests the bright berries and glossy leaves 
of the holly, live oak and magnolia, and 
the black and red haws, contrast pleas- 
antly with the bare fronds of the gums 
and cypresses. The ground is matted 
with pine needles and brown leaves. In- 
sect life is dormant. Only the ants keep 
busy and akove ground. Mocking- 
birds, red-birds and bluejays enliven the 
landscape. Woods and swamps which 
were impenetrable at other seasons are 
available now to the prospector. 

There are some charming days when 
it is quite warm enough for mid-summer 
clothes; but there are very sudden 
changes to severe cold; and always, be- 





tween sunset and: sunrise, heavy wraps 
and an abundance of bed clothing are 
indispensable. ‘Of course, such a cli- 
mate is trying ‘to the feeble and the 
most robust must carefully regard the 
changes—else they will find themselves 
attacked with chills and fever, and 
“dangue,” or break-bone fever—the 
same old “grippe” which they have up 
North now, where it is so fatal. I have 
suffered more from absolute cold in 
Texas than in Northern Minnesota. 
More than once I have straddled a small ~ 
box-stove ablaze with lightwood and 
couldn’t keep warm. The chill air, ata 
temperature of 26 degrees, drove up 
through the cracks in the floor so that 
the carpet rose like the waves of ocean. © 

People in the South-West don’t half 
try to take care of themselves. Except 
in modern houses there is small pro- 
vision for winter comfort. A very small 
fire in a very small stove, or a light- 
wood fire on an open hearth, with every 
outside door wide open, and the ladies 
standing in the draft pinched up in 
their shawls, or out on the wet ground © 
with fancy slippers, is ‘about the size of 
it.” I have seen a whole family, half_ 
dressed, making their morning ablutions 
on the gallery outside, when the weather 
was so cold that they had to break the 
ice to dip water out of the tank. They 
still clung to their a/ fresco, mid-summer 
methods. Instead of the dry, cold - 
weather of the North, with every one 
prepared with big stoves, big piles of. ” 
fuel, big fur coats, drafts stopped and 
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doors closed—a cold which can be neu- 
tralized in a jiffy by generated caloric, 
and is pleasant by contrast of comfort- 
able protection—we have often in mid- 
winter a muggy, damp, depressing, 
leaden atmosphere, rainy, threatening 
and drizzling by turns for a fortnight at 
atime. How frequently have I yearned 
for the bright, crisp, sunny, exhilarating 
air and blue skies of Minnesota and the 
North land ! 

In traveling through Texas I find 
many resemblances to Minnesota—the 
same broad prairies, oak groves and 
pine forests; the same _ timber-belted 
streams, the same astounding influx of 
immigration, and the same (only to a 
greater extent) marvellous extension of 
railroads. The people we meet there 
are much the same as in the North-West, 
except that they have Mexican instead 
of French half-breeds, and Germans in- 
stead of Scandinavians. There is a pre- 
dominant Northern and Western ele- 


ment which is increasing with greater 
rapidity than the other elements, and a 
prevailing activity and push, in spite of 
an enervating summer climate; for as 


fast as residents become indolent or 
apathetic, a new immigration supplies 
the failing energy and keeps the in- 
dustrial machine in active motion. Only 
for the cane-brakes, the chapparal and 
the pendant moss of the live oaks, one 
would hardly remark the. difference in 
the two localities. There are very few 
negroes in the south-western part of the 
State. The surplusage seems to have 
congregated in the town of Palestine. 
Texas was originally settled by some 
three hundred Southern men, with a 
sprinkling of Yankees, and her doors 
have been wide open to the progressive 
element ever since. Once an independ- 
ent republic herself, she has always 
stood above sectional prejudice. She 
never had any prejudice against North- 
erners, and even during the Rebellion 
it was difficult to excite much animosity. 
But Texas is emphatically the home of 
two classes of gentlemen who never al- 
low their high position to be bemeaned 
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by work. One is the white gentleman 
of the Old School. You will always 
recognize him by his kid gloves. No 
matter how shabby or dirty his clothes, 
or frowsy his hair, or shocking his hat, 
it is the kids which stamp the quality of 
the man. He don’t do anything with 
his hands. His occupation is purely 
professional. His brains are too busy 
ever to allow him to look after the clay 
of his earthly tenement. The other 
class is the colored gentleman of the 
New South. His especial mission in 
the community is to usurp the beaver 
and perpetuate the “tile.’ He travels 
much on the second-class cars for 
pleasure, and, somehow, always pos- 
sesses a five-dollar bill and a passable 
suit of clothes. 

Texas had a rough reputation forty 
years ago. With the Texan Revolution, 
the Mexican War and the Civil War 
rapidly succeeding each other; with 
greasers, bushwhackers, cowboys, free 
negroes and outlaws, subsequently let 
loose over her territory, it is no wonder 
that her people were always ready to 
shoot at sight. But the bravo who 
shoots at the stranger who insults him 
by coughing in his presence, is now ob- 
solete. Sometimes we encounter a sort 
of cross between this character and the 
primitive cowboy —usually a young per- 
son of imperious swagger who takes 
pains to impress upon new-comers that 
Texas and her people are not as danger- 
ous as reputed. 

Old settlers saw Texas’ opportunity a 
half century ago, but it is only within 
the past fifteen years that their expecta- 
tions have been realized. Two-thirds of 
her development has taken place within 
that time—all her railroads, her fine 
modern stores and residences, her hotels, 
theatres, street cars, water works, 
churches and public improvements. She 
has now three millions of people. She 
is preparing to surprise the world within 
the next two decades, both in develop- 
ment and size of podulation. Her re- 
sources are more varied than those of 
all the other States, and her territory is 








Due east and west across her do- 


vast. 
main, from Texarkana to El Paso, it is 


868 miles. For two-thirds of that dis- 
tance there is a constant succession of 
towns and cities whose size and vigor- 
ous activity are noteworthy. Then we 
enter the cow country—a prairie do- 
main extending 300 miles from Big 
* Springs to the Rio Grande, whose mon- 
otony of color and level are constantly 
varied by vast herds of cattle, horses 
and sheep, and occasional bands of 
antelope, with glimpses of distant 
ranches and way stations and embryo 
villages at intervals. Here we meet our 
first Mexican laborer, and discover new 
species of flora—the stunted mesquite 
tree with its queer bean pods, the hui- 
satchi with its diminutive yellow blos- 
soms, the grease wood, bois d’arc, sage- 
brush and prickly-pear. At Sierra 
Blanca, ninety-two miles east of El 
Paso, we strike a broken country of 
semi-arid knolls and hummocks covered 
with century plants, agaves, yucca, Span- 
ish bayonets and a great variety of cacti, 
in every stage of growth and flower, 
some of them twenty feet in heigi:t and 
all looking very weird and spectral when 
a full moon is shining. And when we 
approach the Rio Grande we discover 
a new civilization, tinged everywhere 
with Mexican characteristics, which pre- 
vail on both sides of the river from El 
Paso down to Matamoras—a strip of 
country intensely.interesting to visit and 
very. little written about, whose rural 
-architecture never aspires to houses of 
more than one story, with clay floor, tile 
roof, and no windows or chimneys 
whatever, excepting only when they 
take form in some stupendous mission 
church of Moorish design (which in- 
cludes also the quarters of the attendant 

_ priests and servants). 
Here is the Elysium of the smuggler 
and the Paradise of the burro. Here is 


the rendezvous of the sombrero and 
serape; of peaked and conical felt hats 
_ im every grade of color and cost, with 
gold and silver ornaments and braids, 
and bands of metal, leather, velvet, silk 
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_ and snake-skin. 
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Here is the arena of 
the lasso, bull-ring and Christmas fiesta. 
Here we see the clumsy water-cart 
making its daily rounds through the 
narrow adobe streets of the river towns, 
distributing the tepid fluid dipped from 
the muddy Rio Grande; the wood ped- 
dler with his creaking wain crying his 
“ Zigna-a!” a milkman astride his don- 
key, with cans hanging on each side the 
saddle, dipping from one and the other 
as he rides and sells; burros completely 
hidden by the back-loads of hay which 
they carry; washerwomen in the shal- 
low river bottom doing clumsy laundry 
work; mestizos in the plazas selling hot 
coffee, chile, ham and eggs, temales and 
frijoles; and the whole country every- 
where slashed and creased with wet- 
weather gullies, arroyos and barrancas, 

There is material enough available 
along the “ Libre Zona” to fill a library 
of romances, and what one does not find 
interesting on the American side he can 
gather on the other. Any ferryman 
will give you passage for a “midio” (or 
six and a quarter cents),and as the current 
silver dollar of each Republic is at 15 per 
cent discount in the other, one can be- 
gin the morning transit with a peso and 
wind up the day with a trade dollar, and 
shave off all he needs for refreshments 
in the meantime. 

Ever since 1585 El Paso has stood at 
the southern gateway of the Rockies— 
extending bodily comfort to pilgrims 
passing to and fro, collecting thereupon 
some small tribute as compensation, but 
not as an exaction or as alms. Once it 
was an Indian village, later on a Spanish 
mission, subsequently a stage station for 
the overland mail to California, and at 
last an important railway centre, toward 
which five grand trunk lines converge. 
Its population is 4,000—the American 
element largely preponderating. Its 
buildings are nearly all modern, many 
of brick, and it has street cars and other 
metropolitan accessories. It nestles 
cosily at the foot of the Organo Moun- 
tains, amidst gardens, orchards, vine- 
yards, acequias and living streams. Four 
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miles above the city the Rio Grande 
commences to cut its passage out of 
New Mexico by a succession of rapids, 
through the Rockies, and after dashing 
through a gloomy cajfion for a couple of 
miles, emerges from its rocky embrace 
into the head of the fertile valley which 
extends south 175 miles, with a bottom 
varying from two to six miles wide on 
both sides of the river. Here onions 
grow to an enormous size—300 bushels 
to the acre, sixty pounds to the bushel, 
at ten cents per pound. Here thrives 
the famous “mission grape,” from which 
large quantities of luscious wine are 
made for export. In fact, the gardener 
has only to lead a little rill tenderly 
down from the mountain side, through 
the dusty and compacted clay, to secure 
the most luxuriant crops imaginable. 
There is nothing to prevent the entire 
valley of the Rio Grande from teeming 
again with vegetation as it did in the 
days of the early Spanish settlements. 

' El Paso is 3,000 feet above sea level, 
and the winter gardens suffer occasion- 
ally from frost. I have seen a goodly 
film of ice in the fountain basin in front 
of the Central Hotel. But the sun is 
usually bright and clear, as we have it 
in Minnesota, and the noons are warm. 
It does not rain often in this latitude, 
summer or winter, and, while the ad- 
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jacent country does not show the gullies 
and rain-water channels which furrow 
the vicinity of Laredo and the lower 
Rio Grande in general, it discloses many 
very marked evidences of its semi-arid 
character. 

It is pleasant to take an early morn- 
ing stroll about the market place and 
dicker with the dusky venders, who are 
principally Mexican women. Here I dis- 
covered no less than four varieties of 
quail, some in cages as tame as chick- 
ens, with beautiful blue and speckled 
plumage, and there were gamecocks, 
chacalacas, little Chihuahua dogs with- 
out hair except a silken tuft on the tips 
of the ears and tail, native crockery, 
porous water jars, dolls and rude orna- 
ments of parti-colored clays. Many 
novelties one will find, but he will search 
in vain for the dark-eyed sefiorita in 
mantle and rebosa, who, tradition says, 
is always to be found at the flower stand 
—a natural association. of bloom and 
beauty. She is not there; but there is 
a little old woman with a long, black 
snag, which she shows when she smiles 
every time she beats you at a trade, and 
then adds calm impudence to quiet in- 
jury by demanding pelon—a small tip 
additional. 

New Berne, North Carolina. 
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BY RALPH STONE HOLLIS. 


66 IVEN a comfortable blind on a 

lovely little lake, a dozen de- 
coys of the right sort and a gun that 
shoots where you hold it, and I don't 
see what else is reqiured to make a 
sportsman perfectly happy.” 

“Why, ducks, man, ducks! You are 
leaving out the best of it all, Frank. 
What is the good of a gun, with nothing 
to shoot—or of decoys if no game is fly- 
ing? Just complete your list of requis- 
ites, so that it includes plenty of mallard 
and pintail, and I will cheerfully accord 
that nothing more is needed to make a 
true sportsman as happy as mortals 
ever get to be.” 

Inveterate duck hunters, one and all, 
we gave this remark our hearty ap- 
proval. There was but one solitary ex- 
ception—and that from a veteran wild- 
fowler, who had killed his ducks by 
scores and hundreds before any of the 
rest of us knew the difference between a 
choke-bore and a catapult. 

“Boys,” said he, “it’s against the 
rules of our club for a member to tell the 
second story in one evening, and I be- 
lieve I have already told mine; yet, if 
you will agree to suspend the rules a 
few minutes, I would like to relate a 
little occurrence. that has just popped 
into my memory. It is but a short nar- 
rative at most, and I can not say that it 
has much of particular interest to 
recommend it; but I would like to spin 
the yarn right now, as a sort of com- 
mentary on our friend’s observation just 
listened to. Ina word, I want to show 
you fellows how it is possible to have 
all the guns, decoys and ducks that 
your heart could wish and still stop 
short of perfect happiness. 

“Eight years ago this fall I was 


shooting the broad-bills on a nice bit of 
marsh in Wisconsin, and was having 
such sport as has rarely fallen to my lot . 
of late years. Cold weather had held 

off longer that season than I ever knew 

it to, before or since, and the ducks 

were perfectly careless whether they. 
went any farther south or hung up right 

there for the winter. Shooting did not 

seem to disturb their peace and happi- 

ness to any great extent, and instead of 
giving a fellow the cold shoulder after 

merely sampling his shot, they would 

keep diving and flopping around his 

blind as though they thought his com: 

pany too agreeable to lose. I never saw 

water fowl so easily decoyed; neither 

did I ever see such a variety of ducks 

using the same little sheet of water at 

the same time. 

“The bulk of the ducks killed were, 
of course, mallard and pintail; but I 
could have made good scores on teal 
and summer duck if I had fancied that 
sort of shooting. There were red-heads, 
too, in considerable plenty, and scatter- 
ing specimens of almost any other kind 
you could name. I figured it out that 
the migratory instinct had warned these 
feathered tramps of the proper time to 
hustle out of the polar regions, but, find- 
ing no ‘boreal blast’ to keep them 
hustling, they had simply grown lazy 
and had forgotten what point they had 
started for. ie e 

“There were six of us—all fair shots, 
and all boarding with a farmer about 
two miles from the lake or marsh. Be- 
sides myself, there were a couple of first- 
rate fellows from Milwaukee, a> Chi- 
cagoan, and two brothers, residents of a 
little village some twenty miles away. 
Naturally, where there were six good 
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guns and all ably handled, there was a 
lively but good-natured competition for 
the blue ribbon of supremacy; but we 
were all shooting at something near the 
same gait and no one of us had any 
room to boast over the rest. The 
‘edge’—if any one could claim it—be- 
longed, I think, to the two local sports- 
men, Abe and Eph Seeley. Living in 
the midst of a grand game country, they 
were eternally shooting, from Junuary 
to December; and there was really no 
reason why they should not be experts 
with their favorite arm. 

“We kept run of our shots and reck- 
oned averages, much as you would now 
reckon them at a tournament. This 
made us a trifle more particular about 
taking risky shots; for a run of two or 
three misses would play the deuce with 
our average. At nights we would figure 
out our scores, both for the day and for 
our entire average. We were all inter- 
ested and doing our best; and, to add 
to the charm of the thing, the farmer’s 
good-looking daughter was taking an 
intense interest in our little competition 
(or at any rate pretended to) and was 
‘awfully anxious’ to find out which of 
us would eventually prove the victor. 
All this anxiety was assumed, of course; 
and, to us four barbarians from the 
outer world, the fair oné’s simperings 
added not one jot to the interest of the 
race; but the Seeleys developed a spirit 
of rivalry that bid fair to extinguish all 
feelings of fraternal affection. In a word, 
both were very much in love—and their 
idiocy was becoming so patent that there 
was no abiding them. As the days 
passed, there was no let-up on the love- 
making and jealousy, and the rest of us 
finally decided to give the shooting up 
and go elsewhere in preference to being 
everlastingly bored to death in any such 
a way. 

“ About the time that we reached this 
determination an incident occurred that 
precipitated matters. One night our 
Chicago friend had a wonderful story to 
tell about a snow-white mallard that he 
had seen at the head of the lake. Of 
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course we laughed at him, for white 
mallards are of such rare occurrence 
that none of us had ever heard tell of 
one before. I tried to make him believe 
that he had seen a little white heron, 
flying by accident in a flock of mallards; 
but he stuck by his first statement and 
refused to be put down. The next 
morning the Milwaukeeans stumbled 
upon the same natural wonder, and both 
emptied their guns at it, but without 
success; and in the afternoon I saw the 
white duck myself. Eph Seeley was 
with me, and we both had’a sight at the 
snowy-winged fowl as it flew across the 
marsh too far away to give us a shot. 
“That night, at the supper table, the 
white mallard was the sole topic of con- 
versation. With the exception of Abe 
Seeley, we had all been favored with a 
glimpse of the albino, and we were 
agreed that it was undoubtedly a mal- 
lard. Abe Seeley laughingly insisted 
that it was his turn to see the “ele- 
phant” now; that he would most cer- 
tainly kill it the next morning, and 
would have it mounted as a present for 
our fair hostess. Eph Seeley, in his in- 
sane jealousy, resented this as a piece of 
senseless boasting, and we came very 
near seeing a fight over our biscuits and 
coffee. This was the last straw. We 
held a caucus that night—with the See- 
leys not represented—and decided to 


‘Fold our tents like the Arabs,’ 


directly after skimming the cream from 
the next morning’s flight. The mere 
hope of killing the white mallard was 
all that induced us to defer our de- 
parture for even that short term. 

. “By daybreak the next morning, the 
Seeley boys, the Chicagoan and myself 
were in our blinds, on the main spread 
of the marsh; while the Milwaukeeans 
had taken boat at the upper end, deter- 
mined to drive everything in the marsh 
past the muzzles of our guns. The 
drivers had the best of the bargain, for 
they were at liberty to shoot as they 
pleased, and stood a very good chance to 
get the prize; while we four had agreed 
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that not a gun should be fired until the 
albino was within range, or the drive 
ended without discovering him. Stand- 
ing idly there, with great droves of 
ducks brushing my hat, almost, as they 
circled and swooped all around me, was 
by all odds the hardest work that I ever 
had to do in my life. It is a shameful 
confession to make, but it is neverthe- 
less a fact, that, in the midst of sur- 
roundings such as is best calculated to 
make a true sportsman perfectly happy, 
I was in the lowest depth of misery— 
simply because I was temporarily re- 
stricted in my actions and could not, for 
the time, engage in wholesale and unre- 
lenting slaughter of the innocent creat- 
ures about me. 

“A half hour passed and yet no white 
duck. Eph Seeley’s blind being next to 
mine, I could see that he was sharing 
my nervousness. 
wild at the delay in proceedings and his 
uneasiness appeared augmented by the 
sight of his brother Abe, who, seventy- 
five yards farther on, sat quite at ease in 
his boat—placidly smoking and evident- 
ly quite contented to stay right there, if 
necessary, all the rest of the day. Still 
beyond Abe, I could see the motionless 
figure of the Chicago man, but the reeds 
shut off my view of his face. In fact, as 
he was quite forty rods distant, I could 
hardly have judged his feelings from his 
features unless I had been aided by a 
good field-glass. 

“Suddenly, among the many wings 
skurrying down the wind, came a gleam 
of white that we all recognized. Fora 
moment its course seemed in doubt. 
Where the water was black with ducks, 
the number and.arrangement of our de- 
coys would not aid in deciding the ques- 
tion. Our duck calls were useless where 
the entire element seemed in an uproar 
with stridulous quacking. We could do 
nothing but wait and let Chance decide 
all. 

“From. the first there was never a 
particle of likelihood that I would get 
the shot. The flock was entirely too 
far to the right for that. Abe and Eph 
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Seeley had even chances for a moment; 
then the flock swerved still farther over 
and I saw that Abe would undoubtedly 
pluck the plum. Eph instantly caught 
the drift of affairs, and I saw him hastily 
open and close his gun and knew that 
he had changed cartridges. He certain- 
ly would not shoot now—for the white 
mallard was at least ten yards beyond 
his brother’s blind ! 

“As Abe threw his gun to his shoul- 
der Eph instantly raised his and fired— 
not at the duck, but point-blank at Abe 
himself. The two shots rang out simul- 
taneously and both took effect. Abe 
Seeley reeled and fell in the bottom of 
his boat, with a dozen swan shot in his 
head and shoulders; while the duck at 
which he had aimed wilted as though it” 
had been struck by lightning. 

“For an instant all was ‘confusion 
dire. Oars flashed in the. water and 
three boats glided through the low 
reeds as swiftly as strong arms could 
propel them. As I reached Abe See- 
ley’s side, Eph’s hand was tremulously 
grasping for the fruits of his dastardly 
act; but he was halted short by the im- 
pulsive but usually quiet party from 
Chicago, while the muzzle of an eleven- 
pound Parker frowned fairly in his face. 

“*Eph Seeley!’ gritted the owner of 
the Parker, ‘by the God above us, if you 
touch a feather of that duck I’ll_blow 
your murderous heart half across the 
marsh.’ 

“The gentleman from Chicago was 
very much in earnest; and the would-be 
fratricide. dared not bandy words with 
him. Turning his boat, he left the 
marsh, and I never saw him again. We 
thought that it was a good riddance and 
cheaply bought—for Abe’s injuries 
proved to be slight, after all. Whether 
he regretted his hasty act or not I never 
learned. At all events, Abe got the 
White Mallard—and he got his other 
ducky, as well; for I had an invitation 
to the wedding that following Christ-. 
mas.” 
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HE rain fell in sheets; the wind 

once and again whirling it against 
the windows and side of the house in 
long, watery whip-lashes that fairly 
cracked as they were flung out along 
the boards and glass. 
a settled storm. Shooting was out of 
the question, and very soon after break- 
fast (which, by the way, was the first 
one eaten by daylight for a week, so 
eager had the sportsmen been to get 
afield good and early) the party gath- 


. ered in the snug smoking-room where a 


/ 


blazing open fire bid defiance to the 
keen dampness of the storm and about 
which, in smoking jackets and slippers, 
we men, pipe in mouth, prepared for a 
long day of rest; while the dogs, doubt- 
less glad of the enforced vacation, 
couched in-every available corner or 
upon the rugs and peacefully snored 
and dreamed in the genial heat. 

In more ways than one ours was a 
congenial party; but especially so, in 
that every man smoked a pipe by pref- 
erence. That seems a small thing, but 
let me tell you, gentle sportsmen who 
are not smokers, that one pipe among a 
lot of cigars will no less ruin the enjoy- 
ment of all hands than will one cigar 
spoil the flavor of a lot of pip:s; and 
let those who do smoke and don't be- 
lieve it, try it. Men rarely get together 
without beginning to tell tales of more 
or less respectability aud wit; our crowd 
readily gave the post of raconteur to 
our genial host, who was a perfect mine 
of information past and present; besides 
being scholar enough to clothe his in- 
formation in the purple and fine linen of 
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language. Our talk had drifted some- 
what aimlessly for some time; from 
guns to dogs, and from dogs to horses, 
and from horses to riding, and from that 
to feats of endurance, remarkable rides 
and such like. B , for a wonder, 
had been quiet; though—sure prelude 
to something—huge puffs of smoke 
were issuing from his lips and presently 
he spoke: “If you like,” said he, “1 
can tell you of a ride which gave a man 
a wife and which while not very far was 
swift enough in one way to set all the 
tongues in the neighborhood wagging, 
and made old Colonel McIntyre the 
laughing stock of the county. 

“This Colonel McIntyre was a born- 
and-bred Virginian, crammed to the 
muzzle with prejudice in favor of his 
native State, and firmly believing that 
nothing good could possibly come out 
of any other place. Those who knew 
him said that since the war this feeling 
had become more pronounced than ever. 
The old gentleman fought all through 
that unpleasantness; yet would never 
admit that the North was conqueror or 
that the South had been conquered; and 
so violent would he beceme if argued 
with upon this and kindred subjects that 
by common consent his neighbors ceased 
to mention such topics in his presence. 

“Now, the Colonel had a daughter 
who was at this time about eighteen or 
nineteen years of age and just about as 





pretty a girl as you would be able to 


find in this county. Indeed, she was 
sometimes spoken of as the Belle of 
Fauquier. Like all other Virginia girls, 
Lou McIntyre could ride anything in 
the shape of a hotse and when they 
started a pack of foxhounds, the old 

















Colonel was the first to subscribe and 
he and his daughter soon became fea- 
tures of the meets held from time to 
time and rarely it was that one or both 
were not among the first flight; for the 
Colonel never owned a horse that was 
not of the best stock and preferred for 
himself something that no one else 
dared to touch. 

“Just at this period a property join- 
ing the Colonel’s was sold at auction to 
settle an estate and it was an understood 
thing among’ us that the old gentleman 
would buy it, though there were others 
anxious to obtain it. The day of the 
sale to every one’s surprise a stranger 
capped the Colonel’s bids with a most 
exasperating coolness which very nearly 
gave him (the Colonel) a fit of apoplexy, 
and presently, the bids passing all rea- 
sonable limits, the Colonel made one last 
bid which was instantly gone over by 
the stranger and to him it was knocked 
down. Every one was on tip-toe to hear 
his name, but he drawled out ‘Cash’ 
when questioned by the auctioneer, and, 
when that worthy drew his attention to 
the fact that two-thirds of the purchase 
money was to be paid at once, very 
coolly informed him that he would pay 
the entire amount of the purchase money 
if he (the auctioneer) could cash a certi- 
fied check for thirty-five thousand dol- 
lars and give him the balance. That 
shut old Quincy, the auctioneer, out; 
for, as every one knew, he would have 
had hard work to find thirty-five cents, 
and he and the clerk, satisfying them- 
selves that the sale was dona fide, so 
told the bystanders. 

“To say that McIntyre was angry, 
would not express it. And when he 
found that a family of Northern people 
had bought the place, he shut himself 
up in his library and very few saw him 
fora month. The new family moved in 
and in course of a short time were as 
much at home as though born right 
here; they had most unexceptional let- 
ters of introduction and the three lovely 
daughters made sad havoc among the 
young bloods who took the one brother 
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into their midst at first for the sisters 
sake, but later on for his own. They 
soon found that Kirk Monroe was about 
as wide-awake a young man of twenty- 
three or four as any of them had ever 
met—a fine horseman, a first-class shot, 
a keen hand at poker and nimble enough 
with his fists to make it unpleasant for 
the best boxer among the natives; his 
only drawback to becoming a general 
favorite was, that he was strictly temper- 
ate. 

“Naturally Miss McIntyre met the 
Misses Monroe in society and very 
naturally the four girls became excellent 
friends, until it was no unusual sight to 
see the one coming from the home of the 
other three or vice versa at any time of 
the day; and very soon Kirk Monroe’s 
bright blue eyes saw what an exceed- 
ingly pretty girl Lou McIntyre was and 
he began to escort her home from places 
they met and gradually absorbed so 
much of her time that every one shook) 
their head and said, ‘I told you so,’ 

“All this time the Colonel had been 
confining himself more or less to his 
own rooms and thoughts and was seem- 
ingly unconscious of the second North- 
ern invasion of his homestead. The 
catastrophe, however, was precipitated 
by two events calculated to ruffle the 
temper of a more even-tempered man 
than Colonel McIntyre. One was that 
on a local race-course a big, long-legged, 
ewe-necked mare owned by Kirk Mon- 
roe (which the Colonel openly sneered 
at and said was a disgrace to any re-_ 
spectable race-track) pushed her long 
neck out of the ruck of entries nearing 
the post and, without any apparent ef- 
fort, cut them all down—running in a 
winner with none near her. Close upon 
this came the election of young Monroe’s 
father to an office which, while of little 
importance, was none the less a defeat 
for the Colonel, whose candidate proved 
unsuccessful. 

“Tt really seemed that the old man 
became a monomaniac upon the subject 
of fancied injuries done him by the 
family whose first great fault was that 
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they as people of Northern birth had 


ventured to buy a place somewhere near 
where this fire-eating Southerner resid- 
ed, and, while his neighbors condemned 
him for being so unjustly quarrelsome 
and fault-finding, such was his reputation 
in the vicinity that little attention was 
paid to his vaporings—especially as both 
the senior and junior Monroe saw fit to 
say nothing. 

“Kirk Monroe.was not the kind of 
man to be bluffed by anything on two 
legs, and, while he permitted the Col- 
onel certain liberties on account of his 
age and standing in the community 
(and as he has since told me, because of 
Miss Lou’s pleadings that he should not 
resent her father’s unfortunate animosity) 
just so soon as he found that the young 
girlreturned the ardent affection which 
had developed in his own breast for her, 
this young man rode boldly to the home 
of his zwamorata and asked to see the 
Colonel; and, when that gentleman en- 
tered the room with his card in his hand 
and demanded to know his errand, flatly 
told him he had come to ask his 
daughter’s hand in marriage. 

“*Marry my daughter,” roared the 
Colonel, ‘why, damn your impudence, 
sir, where did you ever meet my daugh- 
ter that you should know her well 
enough to insult her and ME by such an 
offer?” 

“The younger man quietly replied 
that, as Miss McIntyre was often in 
society he had there as well as in other 
places met her and often enough to 
know that he loved her, and as to any 
insult being intended or given, he failed 
to see it; that he was wealthy enough 
to give her a comfortable home, and 
was sober and so forth. 

“The Colonel listened, although at a 
white heat of passion. When the young 
man had finished speaking, the elder, 
fairly hissing the words through his 
partly-clenched teeth, said: 

“*Sir, Ido not know you well enough 
to say whether you are either wealthy or 
a gentleman; enough that you are of 
the .North—a race separate and apart 
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from mine—and sooner than see my 
daughter your wife, I would rather she 
lay dead in her coffin. Now, sir, you 
have my answer. Be kind enough to 
leave my house and premises, and when- 
ever you meet either Miss McIntyre or 
myself, pray consider us strangers.’ 

“The young man bowed and without 
reply took his departure. Just what 
happened between father and daughter, 
I cannot say. But the story got out and 
for a time made a sensation—every one 
condemning the Colonel for being so 
blind to his own interests in his curious * 
infatuation. Gradually the talk ceased 
and, like many another pseudo scandal, 
languished and died from want of energy 
to live. Young Monroe seemed to have 
accepted the Colonel’s ultimatum and, 
save a cold bow to the lady when they 
met as they often did in public, they 
seemed really strangers. 

“One day the local Four Hundred 
received invitations to a birthday party 
to be given in honor of the Colonel’s 
daughter and presently it came about 
that the Monroes were not invited. At 
any rate none of them were there. This 
revived gossip in a measure and some 
harsh things were said about the Col- 
onel. A week or two later a lady, who 
shall be nameless, issued invitations for 
a party which bid fair to eclipse the 
Colonel’s and to which a special invita- 
tion was sent to the Monroes as _ well as 
to the Colonel and his daughter. That 
night I shall never forget. 

“There was a swell set-out sent up 
from Washington, and the climax was 
put on when Kirk Monroe was seen 
dancing with Lou McIntyre. They 
made the round of the room twice ere 
the Colonel became aware of this condi- 
tion of affairs, and I got around behind 
him lest in his passion he should do 
something desperate. 

“The young couple were about half- 
down the long room when this took 
place, and, while the Colonel’s hands 
were working nervously together—his 
white moustache bristling with anger— 
they waltzed on down to the conserva- 

















tory and as quick as a flash, slipped 
through the open window ‘and dis- 
appeared—while a minute later the 
sound of horses’ hoofs rang for a 
time on the gravel of the circle, then 
hushed. 

“To say that the Colonel raved, would 
not cover his incipient mania; he cursed 
until black in the face; swore that he 
would never look at his daughter again; 
and continued in this strain, despite our 
efforts to comfort him; and when at last 
his fury had spent itself, he asked for 
his carriage and, without the formclity 
of saying Good Night, ordered the boy 
to drive him home. Some said they 
saw tears in his eyes. However that 
that may be, the excitement of the 
elopement very .effectually spoiled our 
party and slowly the guests melted 
away, until only a few of our most inti- 
mate friends remained. 
gave the whole plot away. It seems 
that the young couple had made her 
their confidant and she had given the 
party as a blind in order to furuish them 
a certain meeting. A colored boy had 
been paid to bring a pair of a Monroe’s 
steeple-chasers to the back of the house 
—one equipped with a side saddle— 
and there they were; a swift scurry to 
W , where the preacher was ready 
to tie the knot (and his wife with a 
change of clothing for the bride). So 
close had the plans been laid that the 
last train from W: was on the eve 
of pulling out as the newly-married pair 
stepped aboard. 

“Why didn’t the old gentleman pur- 
sue? Well, a second thought ought, 
and no doubt did, tell him that nothing 
in the country could touch Kirk Mon- 
roe’s horses even with the short start 
they had had; and he very well knew 
he was not up to any such cross-country 
work on a moon-light night. 

“ At any rate, nothing was done. And 
after a month or two the Colonel broke 
down; told them to come home; and 
to-day a man prouder of his grand- 

children, would be hard to find.” 











Then my wife’ 
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6¢ TT is just this way,” said our host, 
continuing a conversation begun 
at the supper-table—the chief subject 
being the many lawful subjects of Queen 
Victoria then living in Virginia. “An* 
Englishman has a keen eye for good 
land. Here he finds it galore. He al- 
so finds that Virginia, in almost every ~ 
way possible, resembles his native 
country, or, to speak more closely, the 
life we lead as farmers in this country is 


‘a pretty fair imitation of that lead by 


the English gentleman-farmer. So it 
comes to pass that many a younger son 
is sent out with some capital in money 
and a large surplus of energy; some 
succeed, others do not; generally, after 
several years when success is at hand 
or failure hanging like the sword of 
Datnocles, 4 death somewheres at home 
necessitates a return to their ancestral 
halls to enjoy the advantages of the law * 
of primogeniture. Some of these Brit- 
ons are royal good fellows—most of 
them in fact; though there are some 
others blackguards of the first water. 
Such a one was Vincent Hogge; but 
the lads who came to know him in- 
timately invariably called him Hoggy, 
and many said plainly that he was Hog 
by name and nature. 

“ However, he was a fine-looking man 
of thirty—tall, broad-shouldered, good 
features, all but his eyes, which were 
small and set close together; he was, 
moreover, a great ladies’ man and, with- 
out making too much of his natural ad- 
vantages—that is, his good lucks, fine 
manners, wealth and being presumptive 
heir to a baronetcy—he certainly did 
make an impression among the women. 
He seemed indifferent to any one wo- 
man until Grace Linton came homefrom 
Vassar, and then John Bull surrendered 
horse, foot and dragoons. Well, she 
was a fine young woman, and just about 
as handsome as any woman could be. 
But she paid very little attention either 
to Hogge or any other of the numerous 
suitors for her hand—just pursued the 
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even tenor of her way, without en- 

couraging any one more than another. 
“Just about this time came into the 

neighborhood a young man from Bos- 


ton; he was a doctor with enough © 


»Mmoney to render him independent of 
practice, and came down here for the 
shooting. By Jove! the team of Irish 
setters he had were the finest bird dogs 
seen about here since the war; he was a 
grand shot, too, and, having letters of 
‘introduction to several good families, 
the medical man at once took a front 
seat in ‘sawciety’ and became a general 
favorite, even though he had one pecu- 
liarity—he was not a great talker. No 
scheme that promised fun could be 
brought upon the ¢apis that he did not 
enter into heart and soul. He could 


sing a song or tell a good story, and en- 
joy everything going on; but he was a 
better listener than a talker." So he be- 
came known among his friends as ‘the 
silent man’ and the Sphinx. 

“When he met Miss Linton it was 
quite evident that he was pleased. But 


no one save Hogge thought him in love 
with her, and I suppose jealousy sharp- 
ened Ais eyes. So what does Mr. H. do 
but set his plans to prove the young 
man from Boston his inferior and make 
him ridiculous in the eyes of the com- 
munity. But, somehow, the more he 
tried, the more he didn’t succeed. The 
Yankee always appeared to be putting 
his foot in it, without actually succeed- 
ing; and sometimes the biter was bit- 
ten, as when he undertook to drink 
fEsculapius under the table one night 
with a very different result from what 
he had anticipated—the gentleman from 
Boston being one of two who later 
gently boosted the limp form of the 
Baron (as he was sometimes called) into 
his saddle and playfully tied him so fast 
to his horse that the twain were one un- 
til late the next morning, when the 
servants found them behind the barn— 
the animal quietly browsing, the man 
fast asleep. 

“When the shooting season opened, 
Hogge shone resplendent; for he was a 


AFIELD. 


born shot and took to our cover shoot- 
ing as though he had been used to it all 
his life and very few of our boys could 
touch him in the field. He was a hard 
and indefatigable worker and his point- 
ers were just about as fine as silk. The 
man himself shot always for a bag and, 
instead of being generous to com- 
panions who were not so skillful as he 
was, took every chance—the conse- 
quence being that very few cared for his 
company in the field. Bless you, that 
didn’t worry him in the least, after he 
had once sized all the boys up and 
knew their ability; for he could beat 
them all and it was no fun to boast of 
beating those so inferior to himself. He 
gradually became impressed with the 
idea that he was the oNLy good shot in 
the country and boasted not a little at 
all times and places until the boys be- 
gan to talk of importing some profes- 
sional to take him down. But when 
they came to see Doctor Holbrook 
shoot, a desire to bring the two together 
became general. One evening the doc- 
tor called upon Miss Linton and in 
course of conversation she said she 
wished some one would beat Mr. Hogge 
shooting, as it was really becoming un- 
bearable, his continual boasting, and 
made the assertion that she would give 
anything to see him beaten. 

“The silent man immediately took 
his departure and, as he bade his hostess 
Good Night, said, ‘I hope to remind 
you in a few days of your promise to 
give anything to have Hogge beaten’ 
—at the same time giving the aston- 
ished young lady a look that brought a 
blush to her cheek and told her very 
plainly his meaning. In a day or two 
it became known that Thad Drones had 
openly challenged the Baron to shoot a 
match with Dr. H. for $100 a side and 
the news created a stir, I can tell you. 
The men were to hunt from sun to sun; 
go as you please; but every bird to be 
shot on the wing—the number of actual 
game birds killed to decide the winner. 
Judges were chosen two for each man, 
and I was one for Holbrook. You can 








bet I wanted to be one, too. The day 
the champions met was a typical No- 
vember day; just cool enough to make 
exertion a pleasure and with that fresh 
dampness which makes the scent lay 
well, 

“ Holbrook had chosen his beat upon 
my farm and adjoining’ properties, and 
that choice showed his level head; for 
very few people had as yet pulled a trig- 
ger on any of the ten or twelve coveys 
using on my place. He came over the 
night before, and brought Dick Moran, 
the second judge, with him, and we 
three went to bed early—knowing that 
our work was cut out for us if our man 
was to beat the Englishman. Long be- 
fore daylight my wife was up and had 
breakfast ready for us; so that we were 
out and ready for business just as the 
sun rose. Now,I wanted Holbrook to 
win, that I confess; but even if I had de- 
sired to cheat for him, Moran would 
have blocked the game—for he was a 
devoted admirer of the Baron—and all 
I could do‘to help was to give some 


general directions as to the possible’ 


positions of the various coveys. That 
was my first experience with a nitro- 
powder. The doctor had brought 150 
cartridges (which we carried for him) 
loaded with American Wood Powder; 
and after the clean work I saw him do 
that day, I could never use anything 
else. 

“ Well, we found the first covey along 
the branch down there below the house 
and he gathered in eight birds with nine 
shots—all open ones. Easy shooting, 
that. But the next covey was a cork- 
ing big one—two coveys in one, prob- 
ably—and these went direct to the 
woods. Gentlemen, I’ve seen some 
good dogs in my day; owned some, 
too; but those two dogs seemed to 
know that ,everything depended upon 
their work, and the way they found and 
froze to birds was grand/ The doctor 
shot pretty well, too, and got ten birds, 
but shot twenty times to kill. Leaving 
the scattered remainder, we crossed the 
brook and here, along the bank, the 
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dogs found a couple of woodcock, both 
of which were neatly bagged over single 
points. The next covey left a stubble 
and dived into a swamp where the under- 
growth was so high that the dogs could 
not not be seen, and the doctor left after 
wasting some time in finding a couple 
of wounded birds. ‘It takes birds to 
beat this game,’ said he, ‘and I can't 
waste any time looking for wounded 
game in such cover. So we left and 
struck back over higher country, where 
we had indifferent luck until noon, 
when we halted for lunch. The bag 
counted thirty Bob Whites and a 
couple of woodcock—a very fine bag in 
these days, but we all knew that Hogge 
would very likely have as many if not 
more, though I felt that our man had 
the choice of gfound, notwithstanding 
that, so far, a majority of the coveys 
known to.be there had not materialized. 
Well, along towards sundown we ran 
into a magnificent covey, some twenty- 
five or thirty birds, and they strung out 
along a ditch; that is, all but two which 
dropped when they rose. ‘Now, boys,’ 
said Holbrook, ‘just stand back and 
give me room, for here’s my chance.’ 
We did; and that youth stopped fifteen 
straight. Yes, sir; fifteen straight; 
then he missed a corker that flushed 
wild ahead of the dogs; killed the next; 
killed one and missed one of a pair; 
then killed four more before we halted 
him—the time being up. Moran held 
out his hand as the doctor joined us and 
said: ‘Doctor, you’re one of the best 
shots I ever saw, and—although Hogge 
was my man in the race and I lose’ 
money if you have won—by Gad! you 
have my best wishes.’ 

“All hands were to meet over ‘at 
Colonel Gardiner’s, and I hada drag and 
team waiting at the cross-roads near by 
and in twenty minutes we were upon the 
wide porch, waiting for the other party 
which was not far behind us. I could 
see that Hogge was nervous, but he put 
on a bold front as he entered the room 
where we had adjourned to count the 
birds. He had an-awful big string, too; 
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but Holbrook’s counted him ten birds 
to the good—the score being 52 for 
Holbrook, to 42 for Hogge. The En- 
glishman was game, though, and went 
right up to his opponent and congratu- 
lated him on his victory. Holbrook did 
not say much; thanked him, thanked us 
all and begged to be excused—pleading 
an engagement. Genial old Colonel 
Gardiner begged him to stay; but he 
wouldn’t and did not; whereat Hogge 
waxed boastful and gave several reasons 
why he had lost the match, and sneered 
at the man who was ‘all broke up’ at 
winning the first match he had ever shot, 
and so forth—until big Dick Moran rose 
up and told him point-blank that Jack 
Holbrook was a better shot two to one 
than he (Hogge) ever was or would be, 
and, for one, he thought that a man 
who had just been beaten ten birds in a 
day’s hunt ought to keep quiet; and he 
did for a while. But it brewed bad 
blood, and I got an inkling that Hogge 
had it in for Holbrook. Then on top of 
that came the news that the doctor was 
engaged to Grace Linton. This set the 
Englishman to talking worse than ever, 
until some one told Holbrook that Hog- 
ge was talking about him. You see, 
after the engagement Holbrook quit 
going around with the boys and spent 
most of his time with his fiancee; they 
were to be married in January, right 
after the holidays. But when Holbrook 
got wind of Hogge’s capers, he took 
pains to follow the matter up and, find- 
ing it true, again made his appearance 
_at the nightly gatherings. Nothing oc- 
curred for a time and to all appearances 
the two were friends; but the black- 
guard in Hogge would show, and one 
night over at Murphy’s [he was then 
keeping bachelor’s hall] they were play- 
ing poker—Holbrook, Hogge, Moran, 
Cheever and Murphy. Holbrook always 
was a good player; but this night he 
won everything, while Hogge was 
losing. About 11 o'clock Hogge sud- 
denly threw down his cards and said: 


‘I refuse to play in this game any 
longer,’ 
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“*Why, Hogge, what ails you?’ says 
Murphy. 

“Oh! replied Hogge, ‘I won’t play 
where one man keeps winning all the 
time. It isn’t straight.’ And he looked 
hard at Holbrook. 

“That gentleman quietly rose and 
said: ‘Mr. Hogge, that requires an ex- 
planation. I have won pretty freely. 
What do you mean?’ 

“*T mean,’ says Hogge, also rising, 
‘that you play too good a game for 
me.’ 

“«That may be,’ replied Holbrook. 
‘I play lots of games better than you 
do. But do you dare insinuate that I 
do nor play fairly ?’ 

“<«Dare!’ hissed Hogge, ‘dare, sir ?’ 
Damn you! yes; I dare. You cheat, in 
more things than cards’— Then there 
was a spat and a crash—Holbrook hit 
him and, big as he was, lifted him clear 
off his feet. Moran swears the first part 
of Hogge to hit the floor was the back 
of his head. Of course they were both 
held after that, and Hogge talked about 


‘a duel and a lot of rot like that; but 
Holbrook told him that he would fight 


no duel. ‘You have,’ said he, ‘insulted 
me. I knocked you down. Now, if 
you want to fight so badly, come out= 
side, if Mr. Murphy won't let us fight 
here, and I'll give you all the satisfac- 
tion you want. And I want to tell you | 
this, too—that if I hear of you using 
my name again in “your conversation, 
I'll horse-whip you, sure.’ 

“Well, Hogge didn’t fight and soon 
after left the party and returned home to 
nurse a very fine black eye and his in- 
jured feelings. A week later he left the 
country—his prestige and fame all 
gone. 

“ After Hogge left Holbrook apolo- 
gized to his host for turning his parlors 
into a hoxing saloon and took his de- 
parture. Mrs. Holbrook afterwards told 
me that John, as she called him, was an 
an awfully funny fellow; for, said she, 
‘After he beat Mr. Hogge in shooting, 
he came direct to my house and said: 
“ Miss Linton, I have beaten Hogge to- 
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day; and you promised to give me any- truth; then he told me that if he re- 
thing I wanted if I did it. Now, I want membered correctly about the matter he 
you! CanI have you?” and after he believed he had slapped Hogge’s face 
had laid out Hogge so neatly, don’t you for some impertinence.’” 

know, he never told me a word about it Ellicott City, Maryland. 

until I heard of it and asked him for the 


ONE WEEK LAST SPRING. 
BY C. PB. HUBBARD. 


? AY up in North-Western Nebraska, in 
a country reached only by the great 
Burlington Route, there is a chain of lakes 
and marshes that is a grand rendezvous of the 
water-fowl in late spring, on their way North. 
The largest of these lakes is called Mother 
Lake, because it is surrounded by a succession 
of smaller lakes or lagoons—like a brood of 
chicken about the mother hen. 
One dismal, rainy morning in March, Al 
} and I awoke in the little hotel at Hyannis and 
{ with discomfitted faces looked out at the pros- 
pect. A succession of low-lying sand-hills, 
almost shielded from sight by the mist (which 
—- mu could hardly be dignified by the title of rain) 
met our view and we groaned in unison. But we were out after sport for sport's 
sake and, shortly after breakfast, we loaded our light Racine boat and camping 
outfit into the prairie-schooner we had engaged to take us out to the lakes, and 
started on our journey. “Only eighteen miles,” I exclaimed; “why, we will get 
there before noon.” Alas for human hopes and rack-a-bone horses. The shades 
of night were close at hand as we skirted lhe last hill and came finally in sight of 
the promised land. Discomfort was all forgotten as we gazed upon the acres. of 
geese and duck, quietly resting on the placid waters of Mother Lake; and, with 
our teamster’s solemn promise to have a steaming supper on our return, we 
launched our boat through the rushes and set out for the evening shooting. Soon 
each of us had a good stand and as the birds came flying over us in seemingly 
endless flocks, we fired and fired until the flash from our guns warned us to desist 
if we wanted any further sport the next day; for it is a settled fact that the flash 
will scare the water-fowl entirely away from their retreats while the report alone 
causes them little uneasiness. A good supper of hot biscuits, bacon and coffee, 
and we turned in on the ground, comfortably wrapped in rubber and woolen 
blankets with a huge tarpaulin over us. For a week we aternately shot the lake 
and adjacent marshes until our leave had expired, when a return home was 
imperative. 

This initial trip was the direct cause of the making up of the party which 
established Lone Goose Camp at Mother Lake the following fall—an account of 
which I shall give in a later number of Sports AFIELD. 

Broken Bow, Nebraska. 








A TEXAS QUAIL SHOOT. 


he NE day during 

the present shoot- 

ing season and just 

after the holidays, 

I found myself in 

the unusual posi- 

tion of having a 

- spare half day,and 

was just telling my friend W , in 

whose law office I was, that I believed 

I would go out for a few hours with the 

quail, and invited him to accompany 
me. 

He couldn’t leave that day, he said, 
but would be going over to Elmo (a 
town nine miles west on the T. & P. 
Railway from Wills Point) to get a case 
in the justice’s court continued; that he 
was going early and would be only 
about thirty minutes in court and in- 
vited me to come down early and go 
with him, and we would hunt on the 
road. 

I hadn’t very much on hand for the 
following day; so I stayed in that after- 
noon, arranged the next day’s business 
beforehand, and by sunrise the following 
morning we were upon the road— 
having a delicious dinner which Mrs. 
W. had stowed securely away in a 
small hamper and provided with three 
good dogs (two belonging to W——, the 
other to me. 

The wind blew a gale, although the 
sky was perfectly clear, and we hoped 
most ardently for it to cease; but at 
11:30, when we had been to Elmo, 
transacted our business and gotten ready 
to commence our shooting, the wind 
was, if possible, harder than before, and 
it was consequently almost impossible 
for the dogs to get a scent unless they 
had the wind. 

Our' first stop was where the brush 


- WINGO, 


was very thick. The dogs pointed 
ahead of the buggy, and we were out 
about fifteen minutes. Results—ten 
birds. Next stop, saw a beautiful field 
with corn on one side, grass on the 
other; also small branch through the 
centre. So that we were sure we would 
get at least twertty birds here. But an 
hour's canvassing of the subject devel- 
oped the fact that those birds had 
“yamoosed”; so we followed their ex- 
pedient example, and drove on, sadder 
and wiser. 

Our next halt was on a small creek 
in the timber, where the prospects were 
not the best in the world to the casual 
observer. We shot here half an hour or 
so, and our score ran up to nineteen. 
Next came what is most appreciated by 
a tired sportsman—dinner. By 2 
o’clock we had finished our meal and 
were driving for our last stopping place 
—a small branch running through the 
prairie, only about four miles west of 
Wills Point. 

We had only gone about two hun- 
dred yards along this when I heard— 
“Look at the puppy! Isn’t that pret- 
ty?” and I came around a bend of the 
branch to find my friend’s pointer look- 
ing like a statue, with the setter puppy 
slightly in front of him and staunch asa 
rock. 

We walked up to the dogs and stood 
for a moment admiring them. Then— 
Wh-wh-whirr!! Bang! bang! bang! 
bang!! and three dogs were bringing in 
three of the brown-breasted beauties, 
and one was left fluttering on the ground 
for a second trip. Well, so far, good.— 
One rise and four quail. The birds 
crossed the ravine and lit in some tall 
grass, and before we were across and 
ready my Gordon setter Flora was stiff 
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on a point. The bird got up, started 
off frantically, and stopped, to return to 
my game-bag. Another sought to es- 
cape, and was dropped by W.’s Lefever. 
We shot here for a few moments, and 
then back to our buggy, when our bag 
was thirty-eight quail. 


CUNNING 


You speak of the cunning nature of 
the fox. 

Reynard will have to take a back 
seat when compared with our common 
wild dog or coyote. . 

Their scheming manceuvres in trap- 
ping jack-rabbits and stealing chickens 
have often been talked about, but an in- 
cident occurred the other morning which 
places these wild dogs far ahead of their 
tame, domesticated brothers in intelli- 
gence. 

During the past summer and fall, 
jack-rabbits have been unusually scarce 
in this locality, and besides this, the 
farmers have all placed high picket 
fences around their hen coops. Coyotes 
have been just as thick, however, and 
their melancholy howling is nightly 
audible to the residents of the rural 
districts of Eastern Oregon. 

About their only mears of obtaining 
a full stomach now is to find an occa- 
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We are taking steps to enforce the 
game laws in this vicinity, and if we are 
successful, nice shooting will be possible 
for long years to come in this county— 
Van Zandt—and adjoining ones. 

Wills Point, Texas. 


q 
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“ The setter puppy slightly in front and staunch as a rock.” 
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sional cow, which lingers on the rail- 
road track too long. 

Section men say that when a cow is 
struck and killed by the night train the 
skeleton is all that remains to be buried 
in the morning. 

Evidently such occurrences are too 
rare to satisfy the wily coyotes. The 
other morning, as train No. 24 was ap- 
proaching Echo station, Engineer Harry 
Mapes noticed a cow on the track ahead. 
He whistled, and the cow didn’t move. 
As he got closer he noticed two coyotes 
herding the cow, holding her on the 
track. He applied the air brakes and 
reversed the engine and had almost 
stopped before the cow made a move to 
get off the track. The coyotes trotted 
off a ways and stopped, looking back 
in a sneaking manner, as if ashamed of 
having been foiled in their game.. 

Pendleton, Oregon. S$ 2S 








CANEBRAKE BILL’S PHILOSOPHY. 


BY ROGER REED. 


It’s allus best ter bail yer boat afore ther gun’al’s dip. 
Ther axe that’s got ther keenest edge’ll cut the biggest chip. 
In foolin’ with a bigger man be keerful how yer joke; 
And in makin’ love ter widders never tell ‘em yer dead-broke. 
Thet this is logic I did diskiver, 
The year I lived with my daddy-in-law, 
At Arkansaw Post, on the Arkansaw River, 
In Arkansaw County, Arkansaw. 


Don’t hanker fer a pa’r o’ shoes unless you've socks ter match. 
The biggest millyon may not be ther sweetest in ther patch. 
Some fellers hit a master lick afore they grow their beards; 


An’ all yer need in gam’lin’ is ther right spots on ther keerds. 


This last is logic—as you'll diskiver 


If ever yer tackle a game o’ draw 
At Arkansaw Post, on ther Arkansaw River, 
In Arkansaw County, Arkansaw. 


Don’t fail ter stan’ in with ther cook, no matter whare yer go. 
Don’t think it’s smart ter ’buse a boy—ther leetle cuss may grow. 
A cow is bigger’n any skunk—but, Whew! Don’t say a word! 
Ef size would count, a buzzard would out-sing a mockin’-bird. 
This rule won’t work—so you'll diskiver 
Ef ever yer hear one work his jaw 
"Round Arkansaw Post, on ther Arkansaw River, 


In Arkansaw County, Arkansaw. 
Walnut Ridge, Arkansas. 











of mind.’’—WAsHINGTON IRVING. 


“There is certainly something in angling that tends to produce a gentleness of spirit and a pure serenity 









A CLOSE CALL. 





66 O I think that a truly brave man 

can ever feel fear? Well, that’s 
a poser. Who in the world ever started 
this discussion, anyway? And _ what 
grounds can be adduced for an opinion 
either way save one’s personal experi- 
ence?” 

“And what better could you ask?” 
retorted one of the group of sportsmen 
who had been enjoving a _ noon-tide 
smoke on the club-house piazza. “What 
a fellow learns by experience he knows 
beyond the shadow of a doubt. Now, 
we've all heard of men without fear, but 
I’m blessed if we have been able to find 
a person answering that description in 
this little assemblage—unless you’re the 
man we're looking for. How is it, old 
fellow, were you ever ‘skeart’ ?” 

We were all anxious to hear Geoff 
Elwood’s reply; for he had won, in his 
long residence in the North-west, a repu- 
tation for bravery that anyone might 
well have envied. 

“Was I ever frightened,” he laugh- 
ingly repeated, “why, gentlemen, I have 
been so badly rattled that when at last 
the danger was tided over I would won- 
der at the good fortune that had pulled 
me through in spite of my paralyzing 
terror. I have been so badly frightened 
that when I attempted to breathe a 





prayer for aid I could think of nothing 


but 
‘Twinkle, twinkle, little lamb, 


How I wonder what you am.’ 

“There may be men who have never 
felt fear, but I am not among their num- 
ber. The world may call such a man 
brave, but he is either an idiot or a vic- 
tim of*emotional insanity. I do not 
care to be classed in either category; 
for I think that I have sense enough to 
come in the house when it rains, and I 
have never felt the slightest temptation to 
fight a circular saw because it threw its 
sawdust in my direction. 

“Let me tell you of one time, in par- 
ticular, when I fancied that my remain- 
ing span of life could be measured by 
seconds; when I thought that my vision 
would never again be greeted by the 
verdant hue of the forest or the azure 
dome that overarches all. I was fright- 
ened that time; there’s not the slightest 
doubt in my mind that I was the worst 
frightened man that ever got out of a 
tight fix by the narrowest diameter of a 
miscroscopical hair. It is a short story, 


will take but few words in the telling 
and will, I think, give you an idea of a 
disagreeable situation calculated to 
frighten the bravest man in all Christen- 
dom. 

“The incident I refer to happened 
about a year ago while I was re-visiting 
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my boyhood home in Illinois. I have an 
elder brother living on the lower Wa- 
bash, and this brother has a son who is 
a born hunter and fisherman. Charlie 
and I became great friends, were always 
together, and half of our time was 
spent on the river with rod and gun. 
There was no great abundance of either 
fish or game, and the sport we had was 
rather slow at times; but we enjoyed it, 
all the same, and each morning found 
us as eager as ever for its renewal. 
Charlie had a long trot line stretched in 
the river near the house and we usually 
took turns at running this, removing the 
fish and re-baiting the hooks; and one 
day I went out to take my turn at this 
rather distasteful job and came as near 
as peas to never coming back alive. 

“You've all tended trot lines and you 
know the mode of procedure. The line, 
if a long.one, has one end tied at the 
shore and the other anchored in mid- 
stream, and there is usyally a second 
anchor near the middle of the line. 
You raise the shore end and get it 
across your boat, and then pull yourself 
along hand over hand, attending to the 
hooks that are usually hung about two 
feet apart. That is the way I managed 
this line, and it was an easy job until I 
got near the middle anchor. Then I 
began to experience trouble. 

“There was evidently a big fish on 
one of the hooks and, what with the 
weight of the anchor, I had quite a pull 
to bring him to the surface. At last I 
got him up alongside—a blue cat weigh- 
ing anywhere around 100 pounds—and 
was lifting him into the boat, when he 
gave a sudden flirt of his tail; and the 
aext thing I knew I was seeking the 
bottom of the Wabash in company with 
a big catfish and a forty-pound iron 
weight. And, worst of all, I was secure- 
ly fastened to the trot line by some eight 
inches of good cotton staging and a big 
Limerick hook that had pierced fairly 
through the palm of my left hand. I tell 
you, gentlemen, that was the closest 
call of my life. One stroke of my sheath- 
knife freed me; but only imagine my 
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situation if that knife had but dropped 
from its scabbard and been lost. Do 
you ask if I have ever been frtghtened ? 
Well, I should say that I had.” 
WarRrEN E. Eustis. 
Butte City, Montana. 
REE S OBE ie 

HENDERSON Harsor (N. Y.) is swarm- 
ing with salmon up to twenty inches in 
length, from fry planted in 1886. 


On February 1 twelve cans of black 
and rock bass and trout fry were dis- 
tributed among the streams of Western 
Kansas between Emporia, Junction City 
and Manhattan. 

ews idee 

THE estimated turnout of the Wiscon- 
sin State Fish Hatchery this season will 
be over 10,000,000 of trout fry and 40,- 
000,000 each of white-fish and wall- 
eyed pike. 

pirate" aoe veeees 

ARRANGEMENTS have been completed 
with Canada for the appointment of an 
international fisheries commission, to in- 
vestigate all questions and matters con- 
cerning fisheries in waters common to 
both countries. 

PERE S172 

Tue Nevada Fish Commission, under 
the energetic management of Fish Com- 
missioner George T. Wills, has been do- 
ing some excellent work in the way of 
erecting fish-ways, encouraging the in- 
troduction of screens into irrigating 
ditches, and in distributing Eastern 
brook trout and land-locked salmon 
among the principal streams of the 
State. 





Tue, St. Louis Republic comes now to 
the front with the story of a 312 pound 
catfish, caught “two miles from Cairo.” 
He was a noted fish; had evaded the 
arts and wiles of scores of fishermen, 
and finally came to grief by being 
stranded at the retrogression of waters 


from a flooded marsh. His stomach 
contained two fish-hooks and a line, 
a gold ring, an undelivered registered 
letter and a tenpenny nail. 








THE MIGRATION OF BIRDS. 





BY S. R. INGERSOLL. 


HE fact that birds migrate from one 

part of the country to another, at 
certain times each year, is a fact that has 
long been known, and the cause of 
which is in most cases that of climatical 
changes which in themselves are suffi- 
cient to cause the majority of the birds 
to migrate, as with these changes the 
food supply is cut off and they are thus 
forced to move to other parts. The ap- 
proach of winter and its cold and snow 
is another cause. These explanations 
will do very well for the causes of fall 
migration; but Why do they migrate 
back in the spring? Is it their love for 
their breeding grounds, or is it from the 
fact that the food supply again fails 
them, on account of the vast number of 
birds that are confined to a much more 
limited area? Some say one and others 
claim the other. But, be that as it may, 
they do migrate back and some of them, 
such as the ducks and geese, even start 
on their return trip long before the cold 
weather has left the North—meeting 
with storms which drive them back ; but, 
just so soon as there is a lull, they again 
advance. 

The robins and bluebirds, these her- 
alders of spring, also start, and arrive in 
the North long before winter has left, 
and many are frozen each year. It is 
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also noticed that those birds that are the 
first to return in the spring, are also the 
ones that are the last to leave in the 
fall. Also that the first to depart in the 
fall are the last to arrive in the spring. 
Verily, ‘‘ The last shall be first and the 
first shall be last.” 

The vast body of the birds in their 
migrations from North to South usually 
follow two courses; one, that of the At- 
lartic Coast, and the other, the Missis- 
sippi Valley. On their return to the 
North, in the spring, they start the same, 
but, upon reaching the different river 
valleys, detachments leave the main 
body and proceed up the valley, div- 
iding again and again as other valleys 
present themselves—thus diffusing them- 
selves over the country. The speed at 
which birds migrate is, as nearly as can 
be estimated, about twenty-three miles 
a day. To be sure, some travel much 
faster than this; while others, such as 
the smaller birds, move much slower— 
as they fly from tree-top to treestop, 
feeding as they move along. To get at 
the speed at which our birds migrate, 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture had for several years field ob- 
servers stationed at different points 
through the Mississippi Valley, from the 
Gulf of Mexico far up into Canada, and 
these observers kept an account of the 
arrival of the different kinds of birds as 
they appeared at their respective stations. 
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Thus, for example, the Baltimore oriole 
was first seen at Rodney, Mississippi, on 
April 7; observed at~the different sta- 
tions om days following ; and on May 25 
it put in its appearance at Oak Point, 
Manitoba. The 1,298 miles between 
these two stations had been traversed in 
forty-eight days, or at the rate of twen- 
ty-seven miles a day; that is, if the 
birds moved every day, but we know 
that they often, from one cause or an- 
other, tarry at times—consequently, the 
actual speed must be much greater. 
But this is the only way to get at the 
approximate speed. 

The spring migrations. are performed 
in much quicker time than in the fall. 
Those of our smaller birds which breed 
beyond our northern border, often start 
on their return to the South as soon as 
the young are strong enough to fly— 
often re-entering the States as early as 
the month of August—and slowly pro- 
ceed south. Possibly their slow move- 
ments are owing in part to the younger 
ones not being as strong on the wing as 
the older ones. There are many mys- 
teries in connection with these migra- 
tions. One of these is, How do these 
birds, year after year, find their way, 
hundreds and even thousands of miles, 
back to the same locality (in fact, to the 
same tree) in which they reared their 
young the year before? Is it instinct ? 
or is it the guidance of Him who “ no- 
ticeth every sparrow fall”? Another 
peculiarity is the regularity with which 
they return to their breeding grounds— 
especially those which come late in the 
season. Below are a few examples of 
this, taken from my notes : 

SPRING ARRIVALS. 





1889, 1800 | i801 | 1802 
April 28' April 29| A ril 2014 il 27 
May 14 [May 15 |May 14 |May 17 
May 18 ‘May 17 (May 22 May 19 

Some birds migrate singly or in pairs, 
but the majority migrate in large flocks. 
In the fall these birds form into flocks 
and call to others passing by who stop 
and join the main body. When the 
flock has become large enough, they 
start on their long flight—following the 
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valleys and turning aside for mountains, 
as they rarely fly over these obstructions. 
While the smaller birds usually migrate 
in short flights, some (as the ducks and 
geese) often cover hundreds of miles in a 
single flight. The smaller birds, how- 
ever, are capable of fong flights, as is 
shown by their flight across the Gulf 
from South America, where many of the 
warblers spend the winter. This is 
again shown when they cross the Great 
Lakes into Canada to their nesting 
grounds in the Far North. These mi- 
grations are performed by some birds 
both by day and by night. Dark, 
heavy weather seems to be the choice of 
some. Many birds are annually killed 
by flying against the many light-houses 
and tall electric light masts which are to 
be found in some of the larger cities. 
They are probably attracted to these by 
the light, as it is only on very dark 
nights that this happens. 
Ballston Spa, New York. 





THIRTEEN dozen of live quail were re- 
cently ordered by Meeker (Colo.) sports- 
men for stocking purposes. Over ten 
dozen of the entire lot arrived at their 
destination. in good trim and will be 
carefully cared for until spring, when 
they will be “planted” in suitable locali- 
ties. May the crop returned be a boun- 


tiful one. 
ASR SME 8 


IMMENSE numbers of woodcock were 
driven by the January storms from their 
northern feeding grounds to the vicinity 
of Charleston, S. C.. and there slaugh- 
tered by thousands by men and boys 
who shot them, oftener than elsewhere, 
on the ground. 


nciriliainesticoen 
Many of the hardy song birds that 
attempted to winter in the thicker covers 
of the Northern—particularly the New 
England—States have succumbed to the 
tcrribly severe weather of the past few 


months. 
—_——_ > 


WILD geese have been very plentiful 
this winter in the vicinity of Berthoud, 
Colorado. 








NATURAL 
WAYSIDE NOTES. 


A Living Stegesaur. 

During the reptilian era biped reptiles, 
or reptiles walking upright on their hind 
legs, were numerous. Many different 
genera, each possessing many species, 
are known to have existed, and they 
were among the most remarkable of the 
many forms of life during that epoch. 

It is reported that a naturalist has 
found in Arizona a living representative 
of one of those forms, belonging to the 
genus Stegesaurus. It is small, resem- 
bling a lizard in everything save locomo- 
tion, in which it uses only two legs, 
walking upright. 





The Bird of Death. 


One of the strangest members of the 
family of Aves is found on the Island of 
New Guinea—the bird of death. It is 
about the size of a pigeon, very prettily 
plumaged, and its beak is blood-red. 
Its powers of flight are very limited and 
it can hardly out-run a tortoise. But its 
bite is said, by the natives, to be deadly 
poison—causing certain death within 
three hours. So far as known, no other 
bird possesses this strange gift. 





Snakes in Winter. 


On the 17th of last January, a sheep- 
herder in this (Logan) county found a 
vigorous, lively rattlesnake on the prairie. 
After killing it, he found it had five 
rattles. The almost summer weather 
that prevailed in Northwestern Colorado 
then had evidently ‘rattled’ it on the 
season of the year. 





A Strange Bird. 


Just after New Year’s a ship from 
China brought to San Francisco about 
2,000 small quails of a peculiar Chinese 
species. The Chinese merchants to 
whom they were shipped declare that at 
a certain season of the year vast num- 
bers of a certain kind of fish swim up 
the Hoang Ho and other rivers and 
emerge from the water to be trans- 
formed into these quails. The quails 
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never re-produce their kind, but live 
about ten months and then die. A 
strange fact in apparent support of their 
assertion, is that a few years ago a 
thousand dozen of the quails were im- 
ported from China and turned loose in , 
California and not one has been seen 
since about a year afterward. Perhaps 
a half-dozen other species of Asiatic 
quails and pheasants have become natur- 
alized in California, breeding as well 
there as anywhere; but this kind all 
died—apparently within a year after 
their importation. 





Nesting Habits of the Blackbird. 


In the last number of Sports AFIELD 
S. D. Barnes asks for information re- 
garding blackbirds’ nests. My boyhood 
was spent in the south-eastern. corner of 
Nebraska—Richardson county—and at 
least four.species of blackbird nested 
there. The first nest I ever found was 
in an immense oak tree that threw its 
branches over my father’s barn. The 
nest was at the extremity of a long limb 
and its builders were crow-blackbirds. 
The nest viewed from the ground looked 
very similar to a thrush’s nest. Owing 
to its position, an inside view could not 
be obtained. I think this was an un- 
usual location for a blackbird’s nest—as 
it was the only one I ever observed in a 
tree. 

About a mile from home, on the 
Little Muddy bottom, a large pond sur- 
rounded by a dense growth of reeds 
(bull-rushes they were commonly 
called), was one of my favorite haunts. 
Many a happy summer afternoon have I 
spent wading in it, finding broods of 
young wild-ducks and mud-hens among 
the rushes and blackbirds’ nests by the 
dozen. They were built by the red- . 
wing species and occupied by them and 
the small cow blackbird. This latter 
only deposited its eggs and the red- 
wing hatched and cared for its young: 
with its own. The nests were loosely 
built structures of grass and bits of 
rushes, rough-looking on the outside 
and not nearly as neat on the interior as 
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those of the thrush or cat-bird. I do 
not believe the cow blackbird ever 
‘builds a nest of its own, but, like -the 
cuckoo, deposits its eggs in the nests of 
other birds. 

The prairies round about my home 
were very rolling and the hollows be- 
tween the rolls were usually occupied 
by chains of small lagoons of “buffalo 
wallows.” Small clumps of willows 
grew around them and formed favorite 
nesting places for the red-wings, and a 
canebrake on Thompson's Bottom, per- 
haps two miles from where I lived, fur- 
nished homes for thousands of them. 

The prairies before being transformed 
into cultivated fields, were dotted here 
and there with large resin weeds (S7/phi- 
um lanciniatum, L. probably) and I re- 
member that a large solemn-looking 
species of blackbird made them its favorite 
perch and, I think, nested in the grass 
in the immediate neighborhood. It was 


always an object of interest to me on 
account of its size and curious markings. 
If my memory is not at fault, it hada 
white breast, white spots on its shoulders 


and irregular white markings on other 
parts of its body. It was always a rare 
bird, never being seen in flocks, and dis- 
appeared when the prairies became 
fields. 

I am of the opinion that the cow 
blackbird deposits its eggs in the nests 
of many birds. I think I have found 
them in the nests of the smaller thrush 
and cat-bird, and especially in the pretty 
little hanging baskets built by a small 
greenish-brown, white-bellied bird (whose 
name I do not know) that nested in great 
numbers in the hazel and gooseberry 
bushes in the timber on the old home- 
stead. Joun W. Van DEVENTER. 

Sterling, Colorado. 


Tuer members of the Peary Relief 
Expedition, in writing of their hunts in 
- Greenland, tell with great gusto of the 
wholesale butchery of walrus—the par- 
ticulars as disgusting in their bloodthirst- 
iness as those of an old-time buffalo 
hunt. . 


_and there take rest and bathe. 


AFIELD. 
.THE PARROT. 


EPRESENTATIVES of this 

large and most gorgeously plu- 
maged family are to be found in all 
tropical countries. There are, accord- 
ing to the highest authority, some 350 
recognized species, divided as follows: 
142 American, 106 African, 59 Austra- 
lian, 25 Polynesian and 18 Asiatic. 

The plumage of the parrot is most 
gorgeous. Red, yellow, blue and green, 
in all their changing shades and metallic 
lustre, constitute its attire. The males 
and females are alike in feather in this 
family—the only point of difference 
being that the males are a trifle larger 
than the females. They are a very so- 
ciable bird, living in large flocks 
throughout the year, confining them- 
selves most of the time to the tree-tops, 
where in search of nuts and fruit they 
climb about with the agility of the 
monkey—using their large and powerful 
bills as much as their feet in climbing 
about. They spend most of the day 
actively engaged in search for food; but 
during the warm, sultry hours of mid- 
day they retire to some shady stream 
They 
are very fond of taking a bath, which is 
more like a frolic; they splash about 
and roll over each other; chattering and 
screaming all the time. After finishing 
they fly to some limb and there in the 
warm sunlight they dry themselves and 
dress their feathers. Parrots, as a rule, | 
spend very little of their time upon the 
ground; for it is very hard for them to 
get about, as their feet are not con- 
structed for walking but have the toes 
divided into pairs, two in front and two 
behind—thus giving them a firmer 
grasp. It is also with great difficulty 
that some of the larger kinds rise on . 
the wing. Parrots as a class are very 
hardy and brave birds; they may be 
seen on the topmost branches of the tall 
forest trees during the severe tropical 
tempests and there, chattering to each 
other, seem apparently unconcerned as 
to what is going on about them. At 








night a flock will resort to some 
great hollow tree and crowd into the 
cavity until it is filled—the rest of the 
flock roosting as near the opening as 
possible. . In these cavities they also re- 
tire to rear their young. Incubation is 
wholly the work of the female, but when 
the young appear the males assist in 
caring for them. ’ 

Parrots are divided into two classes— 
the short-tailed and the long-tailed. In 
the latter class is one known as the 
Hyacinth-colored Ara which is found 
on the Amazon. The tail of this bird 
reaches the length of nearly two feet. 
In Australia there is a species known as 
the Ground Parrot which is rarely if ever 
seen off the ground; in fact, some 
writers claim them to be flightless. 
These birds differ from all others of the 
family in the habit of living singly or in 
pairs, instead of in large flocks. Their 
feet are so constructed as to enable 
them to run about after the manner of 
the sandpiper. The parrots have two 
very near relatives. One of these is the 
Parroquett, which is a much smaller 
bird, but in shape and habit exactly like 
its larger relative. They comprise a 
large family, and, if it is possible, the 
coloration of their plumage excels that 
of the parrot. One species of these 
birds, found in Australia, has a brush- 
like tongue and lives upon the nectar of 
flowers. It is known as the Lorikett 
and spends its entire time amid the 
flowers and blossoms that abound on 
every side. It is much sought after by 
the natives for food—its crop being full 
of nectar. They are said to take the 
dead bird and, placing its bill in their 
mouth, suck out the rich store. The 
other branch of the parrot family, 
known as the Cockatoos (so named 
from its call, “Cock-a-too”), is found 
mostly in Australia. This family wear 
a crest of beautiful feathers upon their 
head, which they can elevate or lower 
at pleasure. They, like the true parrot, 
live in large flocks in the forests. 

Some varieties of the parrot family are 
very apt at learning to talk—the Gray 
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Parrot of Africa being considered the 
best. There are also two varieties from 
the Amazon which become good talkers. 
However, the Cockatoo surpasses them 
all. Parrots, when in confinement, 
readily learn to eat all kinds of food; 
but by being fed on candy, sugar and 
such like, they become gourmands and 
are no longer satisfied with plain diet. 
They often get into the habit of pulling 
out their feathers if fed too much meat. 
The best food for them consists of seeds, _. 
boiled rice, corn, oats, and nuts and 
fruit. They will also drink tea and 
coffee as well as water. 

Out of this large family of parrots 
there is only one representative to be 
found within the limits of the United 
States—namely, the Carolina Parrot or 
Parroquett. This beautiful bird, once 
so.numerous and wide spread, can now 
only be found in the Gulf States. They 
are a mischievous set—often visiting the 
rice fields and doing an immense amount 
of damage to the growing grain. At 
one time these birds were to be found 
as far north as Pennsylvania and west 
into Missouri, but are now rapidly dis- 
appearing. S. R. INGERSOLL. 

Ballston Spa, New York. 

In Wisconsin’s forests, as in the moun- 
tains of Colorado, the Indians are 
slaughtering the game at all seasons— 
an outrageous and deplorable butchery 
that it seems impossible to prevent. 





shapes tae 

WARDEN CALLICOTTE reports that 
there has lately been a wholesale slaugh- 
ter of big game in the hills north of 
Meeker, Colo. Fifteen or twenty hunt- 
ers, a portion of them mounted and the 
remainder on snow-shoes, are credited 
with the butchery of more than 500 elk; 
the meat being smuggled across the line 
to Dixon, Wyo., and from there shipped 
to Denver as Wyoming game. Mr. Cal- 
licotte proposes to take effective meas- 
ures to stop this traffic so boldly carried 
on in defiance of law, and will, if pos- 
sible, secure the arrest and conviction of 
all guilty parties. 
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“g Near ty all the State Assemblies now 
in session have under consideration 
measures curtailing the “murderous” 
privileges of market-gunner and game- 
hog. May they all become laws and be 


enforced without fear or favor. 
eo 
In the counties of Texas only men- 


tioned in the game law of that State to 
be excepted from its provisions, game of 
all kinds is rapidly disappearing. After 
all, and in spite of all flouts and sneers 
to the contrary, nothing protects like 
protection. A poor game law is better 
than none. Though it may not hinder, 
it certainly will not aid the annihilation 


of our game beasts and birds. 
— 
A MOVEMENT is on foot to erect a 


suitable monument at the last resting 
place of the late George W. Sears 
(“Nessmuk”). American sportsmen, 


whose love and respect he held in his 
lifetime, will, no doubt, be only too glad 
of an opportunity to express their high 
estimate of Mr. Sears, both as a writer 
and a brother sportsman, by aiding to 
make up the small amount ($200) that 


it is proposed to expend on this labor of 
love. 


atin 
> 


TuRKEY HUNTERS all over the various 
sections where the wild gobbler is still 
found, will soon be striving to imitate 
the call of his mate. Theoretically, the 
yelp of a hen turkey is an easy thing to 
imitate. Practically, it is quite different. 
Half of the “calling” that successfully 
lures an amorous gobbler to destruction 
is so palpably an awkward mockery that 
not one farmer’s boy in ten would be de- 
ceived for a moment. Occasionally one 
encounters an artist in his way that can 
‘make any old hen ashamed of herself,” 
but they are exceptions to the general 
rule, few and far between, and outnum- 
bered a thousand to one by the hunters 
whose ‘‘call”” more closely resembles 
the squeak of a rusty door or the mel- 
ody of a spring frog than it does the 
yelping of the fowl that they attempt to 
imitate. 











FIELD FANCIES. 


HE sportsman is your true prince. 

The contented old philosopher who 
said ‘the man who eats well, sleeps 
well and feels well, zs well,’’ may not 
have been a handler of rod and gun; 
but, to have given him a proper sense of 
the real weight and worth of his own ex- 
pression, he should have been. 





* 
ge 

I said “prince,” but where is the 
prince who feels the deep and inde- 
scribable sense of freedom that swells 
the bosom of the sportsman on the 
American prairie with his gun; or in the 
dark, new, silent mountain forest with a 
rifle, ready for the best or the worst that 
the wilds can furnish ? 

e* * 

“The earth is his and the fullness 
thereef.’’ With brow fanned by breezes 
that the gods delighted to breathe; 
scenes before and around him, not an 
inch of which would shame any canvas; 
incident and danger enough to keep his 
pulses thrilling; and wealth of game 
sufficient to furnish bills of fare that 
princes read of but seldom realize, prince 
is not a title to turn his head or over- 


whelm him with vain gratification. 
* 


* 

I only started to write a few Field 
Fancies; but if I am to judge as to what 
legitimately belongs thereto,.I shall de- 
cide in favor of anything that pertains to 
our valued Sports AFIELD and its con- 
tributors; and I have a fancy that ‘‘ The 
Mountains Are Glorious” by Ida Estelle 
Crouch, in February number, is one ot 
the few real poems given to the public in 
the February magazines—and L read 
most of them. 


* 
* 


* 
Rarely a day passes on which the City 
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of Durango, in South-western Colorado, 
is not visited by delegations of Utes or 
Navajoes, sometimes both, and at rare 
intervals by Apaches and Pueblos; and 
whatever the tribe, it is edifying, and 
really interesting, to converse with and 
study the peculiarities of these savages. 
Their contempt for industry and their 
antipathy for schools tend to discourage 
their well-wishers among the whites; 
but they have one well-defined and re- 
deeming economic belief: Among all 
the tribes the most skillful hunter out- 
ranks the fiercest fighter. Courage is 
rated quite as a matter of course; but 

skill in the chase is a distinguishing ac- ” 
complishment, and the youth who ex- 
cels in this behalf finds no dearth of de- 
signing mammas with marriageable 
squaws. There is ‘method in their 
madness ;” for the female Indian eats. 

ok 
* * 

There must be old buffalo hunters 
among the readers of Sports AFIELD, 
and from them I may be able to get in- 
formation,that will settle a question that, 
to me, never was a question until within 
the past few years. As a boy I had the 
pleasure of participating in several buf- 
falo hunts between the years 1870 and 
1873. I have stalked them armed with 
the old Springfield rifle and chased them 
with horse and revolver; and I have 
never heard a buffalo bellow. I crept at 
one time, in a Kansas Pacific Railroad 
cut, to within less than 100 yards of a 
bunch of fourteen, and lay watching 
them for more than half an hour. At 
that time I did hear at different times a 
short, deep, guttural “grunting” sound 
made by some of the animals, but 
nothing remotely resembling a “bellow.” 
Twice, recently, I have read of the “ bel- 
lowing of a herd of buffaloes.” I know 
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that in chasing them they ran, but said 
nothing ; they did not bellow when shot. 
But opportunities for observing them 
unnoticed and at rest were rare, and as 
to their conduct at such times let us 
hear from the old hunters. Do (or did) 
the buffaloes bellow ? 


x* 
K ok 


A writer in a New York sporting 
journal, speaking of a deer hunt in 
Northern Wisconsin, says: “It is my 
experience that successful running shots 
are more frequently made on paper than 
in the woods.” In Winconsin, where 
the game is comparatively scarce, I 
fancy there is not much inducement to 
practice running shots; but if the Wis- 
consin gentleman would come to Colo- 
rado (where he can easily kill in one day 
more deer than he can use in six 
months), he would soon regard the mat- 
ter differently. Here, if he misses, he 
can try again, and again ; and he would 
soon learn that to shoot a deer running 
is as easy as to shoot a prairie-chicken 
flying, the conditions being equal; and 
that the sport is as much enhanced by 
the running of the one as by the flight 
of the other. I think I can teach and 
convince any moderately good rifle-shot, 
who can keep cool in the presence of 
big game, that running shots are alto- 
gether practicable and enjoyable. 


* 
* *” 


South-western Colorado 
menting in quail importations; of which 
I shall be glad to write you more here- 
after. 


is experi- 


Adios. 


Sands Poe 


Durango, Colorado, 


AFIELD. 


SOME QUESTIONS. 


Being a reader of SPoRTS AFIELD, and a dog 
fancier as well, I desire to ask you a few ques- 
tions. Why do I never see any account of 
Gordon setters in any field trials of recent date? 
Are they not as good a dog as either the Irish or 
English setter? Are they not as intelligent and 
smart a dog, especially for private use for re- 
trieving—particularly on ducks and geese? 

AN ADMIRER OF GORDON SETTERS. 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 


“Admirer of Gordon Setter” asks, 
Why do I never see any account of 
Gordon setters in any field trials of re- 
cent date? , 

Are they not as good dogs as Irish 
or English setters ? 

Are they not as intelligent and as 
smart dogs—especially in private use 
and for retrieving ? 

In answer, we say: The Gordon sét- 
ter is undoubtedly as intelligent, natur- 
ally, as any breed of dogs and in private 
use is highly esteemed as a good, re- 
liable workman. However there are 
comparatively few genuine specimens of 
the Gordon setter in America and but 
one or two men paying active attention 
to the improvement of the breed. It is 
seldom one is seen at field trials of late 
years, owing, we believe, to the fact that 
at field trials the English setter is the 
“fad,” and most sportsmen who are 
represented at the trials want to be in 
style. 

Should the attention of a large num- 
ber of breeders be devoted to the devel- 
opment, by breeding, of a Gordon setter 
built on the lines of the most successful 
field-trial dogs, and should the dogs 
compete in equal numbers, we believe 
that in a very short time the Gordon 
would take his place on a level with the 
rest, 

The fact remains, however, that they 
are not bred with reference to field form 
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and they do not compete at trials. 
Therefore, you do not hear of them. 


ptieciialesateess 
Being somewhat of a sportsman myself, I am 
desirous of getting a good dog to help me in my 
sport and take the liberty of asking you the best 
method of training a setter? What age is the 
proper time to begin? What course should I 
pursue? and whose method you would advise 
one to follow? By answering these questions 
you will greatly oblige A READER. 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


“Reader” wants information as to 
the best course to pursue in training a 
setter and at what age to begin training. 

We have not the space to enter large- 
ly into details regarding this class of 
work; but a few words of advice may be 
beneficial in putting our friend on the 
right track and, once started, he will 
probably be able to follow the training 
of his puppy to a successful finish. 

We will suppose you have just bought 
your puppy and he is from four to ten 
months old—healthy, lively and frolic- 
some. We will call him Dan. 

Dan got in by express last evening, 
after a tiresome ride of several hundred 
miles. It is the first time he has been 
away from home and he has left his 
playmates behind, to begin in earnest 
his life’s work. He is naturally a little 
timid at the strange treatment he has 
gone through and is inclined to mistrust 
everything and everybody. He does 
not deny his good, healthy appetite, 
however, and a night’s quiet rest in the 
comfortable box you have prepared for 
him in the stable serves partially to dis- 
pel his suspicions of you, and this morn- 
ing he seems willing to meet you half- 
way in-a friendly spirit—especially as 
you furnish him with a nice breakfast 
from your own hand. You then see 
that he has a good supply of drinking 
water and leave him, to go down town 
to your business. When you come 


home at noon, Dan is very glad to see 
you; for he has been lonesome while 
you were away and it is well he has had 
no visitors but yourself, for he will the 
sooner learn to know you and to watch 
for your coming. : 

The next morning Dan ‘has learned 
your voice—for he gives a short bark of 
recognition as he hears you speak out- 
side the stable door. This morning we 
will give him a little outside freedom 
before he has his breakfast; then we 
will leave him alone again until noon. 
When a week: has passed, we are on 
very intimate terms with Dan and he 
has about forgotten that he ever had 
any brothers and sisters to play. with. 
Let us take him out in the country a 
short distance for a stroll. Ah! there 
are some small birds. Now, let’s see 
what Dan will do. He may not notice 
them at all. We won't be discouraged 
if he does not, but we hope he will run 
towards them and try to catch one. 
That’s right, old boy. Whoop, hurrah! 
Take after em, and we wish you luck in 
catching them—but you never will. On 
the way home Dan sees some tame 
chicken that, to his mind, are as legiti- 
mate sport as the little birds. “Yea 
there, Dan, come here, sir.” But he is 
bound to get those feathers. 

Now get him in and give him a light 
taste of the small whip you carry in 
your pocket; holding him by you until he 
gets over his fright at your summary 
treatment; then give him his freedom 
again. As often as we can we take 
him out where he can chase the little 
birds to his heart’s content—always 
punishing him when he takes after 
domestic animals. 

The game season is here. Dan is 
about a year old and we go out alone, 
just we and Dan, to see what we can do 
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with the birds. Dan chases every 
feather he sees, as usual; but we say 
nothing until, finally, he jumps into a 
covey of grouse or quail and sets them 
flying. Dan stands and looks at them 
a moment in amazement; then follows 
his inclinations and starts after them at 
the top of his speed. 

“Yea there, Dan.” At the familiar 
command he hesitates and stops until 
we come up to him. A few pats of en- 
couragement now, instead of the lash, 
and as we have marked the birds down 
we take Dan on a chain to where they 
are in hiding, then loosen him and set 
to moving around with care—constantly 
speaking words of caution and encour- 
agement to Dan, who watches our 
every movement and imitates us. Sud- 
denly, Dan crouches into a comically 
awkward pointing attitude and we get 
ready to shoot. 
to flush the bird, we reach Dan’s side 


and then, patting him lightly (to let him 
know he has done right) we step a few 
paces ahead and up goes the bird which 
we drop and instantly pay attention to 
Dan who is about to chase again. “ Yea 


there, Dan;” and again he stops. We 
lead him up to the dead bird—petting 
and praising him extravagantly. We let 
him nosc the bird all he pleases; but 
are careful not to let him bite it. 

Dan has taken his first step in hunt- 
ing and the lessons come easy to him 
hereafter. He gains in wisdom as he 
grows older and with experience be- 
comes the paragon we wish him to be. 

We recommend “Reader” to obtain 
Hammond’s “Training vs. Breaking” 
and Waters’ “Handling and Kennel 
Management.” They. are both excel- 
lent works on training shooting dogs, 
though the two authors adopt dis- 
similar methods. 


Being very careful not - 


AFIELD. 


ILL NYE occasionaly says a very 
good thing. Of course, William is 
continually saying ‘“‘ good things’’; ’tis 
his vocation. But some of the things 
are better than others. A recent remark 
of his that struck me as particularly apt 
was: That after removing the advertis- 
ing pages from his copy of a popular 
magazine, he had to put a heavy paper 
weight upon it to prevent its being blown 
away. Truly, after the advertising mat- 
ter is taken from a modern magazine, 

there is little left. 

* 
* * 

Mr. J}. B. Walker—an old Denverite, 
by the way—has taken the world into 
his confidence in regard to this matter in 
a recent article in his magazine, Zhe Cos- 
mopolitan, It seems, according to Mr. 
Walker, that a modern illustrated maga- 
zine has to reach a circulation of at least 
100,000 before it pays the cost of manu- 
fcture, without drawing from the advertis- 
ing receipts. It follows, of course, that 
thence onward, from this luscious turn- 
ing point, the advertising receipts are all 
profit. 


* 
x * 


Of course, one likes to know all this; 
but I cannot help asking: What then 
is the leading object of a modern maga- 
zine? Is it to publish for profit a period- 
ical that will cultivate a refined literary 
taste, advance knowledge, amuse, instruct 











and delight its subscribers? And shall 
these considerations be paramount? Or 
is it simply to provide a means of bring- 
ing its advertising pages before the great- 
est number of readers? If the former, 
then the advertising should be simply an 
incident, and not the one raison d'etre. 
If the latter, then it ought to be distrib- 
uted gratis, like trade catalogues, railway 
guide books, or patent-medicine almanacs. 
I confess it is rather humiliating to think, 
while cutting the pages of one’s favorite 
of the big monthlies, that by subscribing 
you are simply helping to furnish the 
means of calling public attention to some 
particular brand of soap or baking powder. 
«* « 

According to Mr. Walker, without 
the advertising the modern magazine 
could not exist unless sold at a higher 
price. But magazines have existed, and 
I think do now exist, in a great measure 
independent of advertising. Of course, 
I do not say that the advertiser’s cash is 
not welcome, and to a certain extent 
needful. Quite the contrary, God bless 
him! But what I dislike is the thought 
that our noble monthlies should be sim- 
ply run as a profitable medium for adver- 
tisers. ‘‘ Harper's” has always been a 
prime favorite of mine, and I can remem- 
ber when it had few, if any, advertise- 
ments outside of the firm’s announce- 
ments of new books. The leading 
American and English critical reviews 
have only a moderate amount of adver- 


tising, yet they thrive. 


* 
* * 


With regard to Mr. Walker’s own 
magazine, The Cosmopolitan, he has 
achieved wonders. It took brains and 
money, no doubt, but Mr. Walker had 
both. With either alone, success would. 
I think, have been more than doubtful. 
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The time has gone by when brains alone 
could start a journal, and carry it to 
success. Bennett, Greeley and Raymond 
are dead; and their time has died with 
them. Whether, if living in their day, 
Mr. Walker would have succeeded with 
brains alone, it is idle to enquire. He 
has no. occasion to try, for he has had 
money, and plenty of it, at command; 
and if it has lightened the burden and 
straightened the road for Zhe Cosmopoh- 
tan in its passage towards success, still 
the success has been so splendid that 
Mr. Walker has ample reason to be 
proud. Nick O’TEEN. 


<< 





HUNTERS, whose camps have this sea- 
son dotted the banks of the St. Francis 
River in Arkansas, report an over-abund- 
ance of “varmints,” though the deer- 
shooting has not been remarkably good. 
Several panthers have been killed in this 
region, and wildcats are so common as 
to be considered nuisances by the 
owners of deerhounds—there being but 
very few dogs that will go around a cat 
to follow the trail of a deer. 


AND now the quail and prairie-chick- 
en have legal assurance of safety fora 
few short months; but the wild duck 
and goose have the gauntlet of fireto run 
before gaining a haven of rest in the 
frozen North. And the plovers and 
snipe, with their numerous kindred— 
Poor little fellows! won’t they catch it 
for the next few weeks! 

THE Minnesota Legislature is to be 
asked to pass a bill making it unlawful to 
hunt at any time with dogs. If there is 
one solitary wing-shot in that august 
body he will certainly be able to show 
his confreres the idiocy of such a meas- 
ure. 











A DOLORES LION HUNT. 


WAS stopping with James W. 

Lavender in the fall of 1886, hunt- 
ing. Jim lived on Disappointment Creek 
at the upper edge of the Pifions. Dis- 
appointment Creek is one of the prin- 
cipal run-ways for deer in Dolores 
County, in South-western Colorado. 
They go down in the fall to winter in 
the pifions and up to the high moun- 
tains in the spring. All the ranchmen 
on the creek are hunters, and every fall 
hang up enough venison to do them 
through the winter. 

Two-and-one-half miles below Laven- 
der’s ranch lived “Squire” H. B. Wal- 
lace, who owned a pack of thoroughbred 
Kentucky fox-hounds. Of course the 
hounds were the bane of deer-hunters, 
owing to their very bad habit of chasing 
deer on their own hook; but in the ex- 
termination of “varmints” I believe they 
did more good than harm. That fall I 
had hung up several good big bucks 
and was not as enthusiastic over deer 
hunting as I had been a month before. 

One morning, when the first snow 
had fallen as low down as the Lavender 
ranch, for want of other employment I 
went to help Jim get pifion logs down 
from the hill near by for fire-wood. We 
had been thus occupied for perhaps an 
hour, when we heard the occasional 
voice of a hound floating out upon the 
wind and coming evidently in our direc- 
tion. Jim stopped; listened; and then 
in rather a sheepish way said, ‘Doc, 
we've got enough down for to-day. 
Let’s go with Squire; he’s coming with 
the dogs.” Nothing loth, I consented. 


So Jim hurried to the corral; caught 
and quickly saddled the horses. None 
too quickly, for here were the hounds 
all around us giving voice—for well 
they knew what was in the wind. 

“ Hello, you fellows; isn’t this a good 
day for a fox?” from the squire. In a 
few minutes we were off up the creek. 
There were nine dogs in all—namely, 
Buel, Webster, Rock, Ring, Stonewall, 
Drum, Sounder and Muse, all thorough- 
breds; also Buck, a half-bred hound that 
belonged to Jim and who, for a short 
run, was as good a hunter as any of 
them. The squire rode his Kentucky- 
bred horse Fox. Jim rode a son of 
King Faro; while my own mount was a 
thorough-bred Steeldust, Dock, of whom 
more anon. So that we were three 
well-mounted men, with a pack of good 
hounds, bent upon Sir Reynard’s de- 
struction. After a short ride we left the 
the pinofis and were riding among pines. 
The squire suggested that we leave the 
creek bottom and take to the hills to the 
right. We turned where there was a 
gradually rising slope with a northern 
exposure, having on it probably six 
inches of snow. We had proceeded 
about half a mile when the dogs, which 
were in advance, gave tongue and start- 
ed off at a pace which told us they were 
on a hot trail; so we rode on up the 
ridge as fast as possible, to see what 
they were after. “Confound those 
dogs!” said the squire; “they have 
jumped a deer.” When we reached the 
point at which the dogs had taken the 
trail, we found, not deer tracks, but the 
tracks of two mountain lions. The 
tracks ran parallel and the animals had 
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been walking at this point. We knew 
from the way the dogs were running 
that their quarry had been along but a 
short time previous. Away we went— 
over pine logs, through patches of quak- 
ing asp, over hills and down hollows for 
half a mile. As we climbed to the top 
of a high ridge we could hear the 
hounds. They had treed. On we went 
to the top, to find the dogs surrounding 
a small cedar tree, in the top of which 
was a lion. How its eyes scintillated as 
it glared down at us! It proved to bea 
female about two years old. We dis- 
mounted some twenty feet from the 
tree and I proposed to shoot her; but 
the other men demurred—saying they 
would club her out of the tree and have 
a further chase. At it they went— 
throwing any and everything throwable 
at the lion. She held her perch, how- 
ever; growling and looking down at the 
dogs and sullenly declining to come 
down. All this time I stood with my 
Winchester cocked, ready to give her a 
warin reception if she came down my 


way. After exhausting the supply of 
missiles for quite a space around, I 
heard Jim say, something about “ Punch- 
ing the blamed thing out of there.” 
Presently he came with a quaking-asp 
pole about twenty feet long, with which 
he proceeded to poke her ladyship in 


the short ribs a couple of times. This 
was too! much for her and, with a 
tremendous bound, she landed clear of 
the tree by fifteen feet on the far side. 
Quick as she was, the dogs were with 
her when she landed and had her by 
the hams. She whirled—made a vicious 
stroke with one fore-paw ; but, fortunate- 
ly for the dogs, failed to hit the mark. 
Then, with two great bounds, she land- 
ed a dozen feet from the ground in an 
immense pine, up which she deftly 
scrambled, like the cat she was, to the 
first large branch about thirty feet from 
the ground. The lion was now so 
thoroughly frightened that we knew it 
would be impossible to dislodge her 
without shooting. So the squire said: 
“Give her a bullet in that white place 
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between the fore-legs, Doc.” Looking 
where he indicated, I could see the 
thump of her agitated heart. Taking 
careful aim, I pulled the trigger. At 
the report her hind parts dropped off 
the limb, but she clung for a moment 


‘with the long claws of her fore-paws; 


then fell to the ground with a thump. . 
The dogs again pounced upon her, 
stretching her out—each one pulling in 
an opposite direction. They soon dis- 
covered, however, that it was an inani- 
mate creature they were fighting and so 
desisted. The squire and Jim soon had 
the pelt off and we found that the bullet 
had not only pierced her heart, but had 
broken her spine just back of the shoul- 
der blades. Tieing the skin securely 
behind my saddle (old Dock being the 
only horse of the three that would pack 
freshly-killed meat or skins), I suggested 
that we try for the other lion. The 
squire gave the word, and the dogs, 
eager for more sport, soon picked up 
the trail. Away they went. 

The trail now took us up the ‘right 
side of the creek for two miles. From 
the tracks in the snow we could see that 
the lion had been walking and the re- 
mains of a porcupine told us he had’ 
breakfasted to. his satisfaction. Porcu- 
pine is esteemed a dainty morsel by the 
lion family and they risk much discom- 
fort to secure this favorite food. It re- 
quires, however, a good deal of finesse 
on the part of Leo to get the good and 
as little as possible of the bad (that is to 
say, quills). Some of the latter he is 
bound to get in spite of his cunning. 
Tracks around this quilly remnant 
showed that our lion had walked around 
the object several times—looking, no 
doubt, for the most favorable point of 
attack. The claws of a fore-paw are 
carefully inserted beneath the ball of 
quills and, with a quick jerk, the porcu- 
pine is landed on his back, The lion 
well knows that the porcupine will not 
consider himself safe except on all fours, 
and with quills (his means of defense) 
pointing in every direction. To accom- 
plish this he straightens himself prepar- 
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atory to turning over; just at this mo- 
ment the watchful lion pounces upon 
the only vulnerable point, the belly, and 
proceeds to devour the sweet morsel, 
bones and all—leaving only the skin to 
tell the tale. Feeling pretty sure of our 
second lion, we now followed on after 
‘the pack. We had gone but a short 
distance when a new difficulty presented 
itself. The hounds were out of hearing 
and the brush and swampy condition of 
the creek bottom made it impossible for 
us to follow any further up that way. 
We would have to take to the hills on 
one side or the other; but which side? 
Knowing that the creek turned to the 
left a mile further up, we concluded to 
take the left side. So we left the bot- 
tom and tried the hills. On reaching 


the bend we could hear the dogs and 
knew they had treed the lion. 
Following the edge of the cajion to a 
point opposite ‘to which we could see 
the dogs, some 300 feet below, barking 


at the foot of a big spruce tree. On our 
cheering lustily, the dogs answered back 
with a will. Ah! how I wish I could 
describe the different tones that as a 
whole made such sweet music to 6ur 
ears. 

Jim said, “Let's hitch horses and go 
down and kill him.” “All right,” 
answered the squire, and we lost no 
time in going down, either; for at this 
point the cafion side was composed of 
loose shale and had, besides, an angle of 
about forty-five degrees. Looking up 
into the spruce we could plainly see the 
tawny sides and long tail vibrating 
slowly from side to side. As I had 
shot the other, it was Jim’s turn to shoot 
this one. The tree leaning toward the 
creek, he went up-hill on the right side 
for a better position from which to 
shoot. After climbing up hill for about 
thirty feet, Jim took a look at the lion, 
raised his gun and fired. An awful 
commotion in the top of the spruce for 
an instant and then the lion came 
hurtling through space, striking the 
ground witl a resounding whack. The 
dogs were there the instant the lion 
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reached the ground. Whew! such a 
melee! All over, though, in a moment, 
for Jim’s sure aim had shot it through 
the heart. With his teeth and fore- 
paws the lion seized poor Sounder and, 
with one rip of his hind claws, made 
ribbons of the poor dog’s hide, and com- 
pletely disemboweled him. One last 
yelp, and Sounder had gone to the 
Happy Hunting Grounds, where celes- 
tial “varmints” will have to make them- 
selves scarce. With this, his last ex- 
hibition of destructiveness, the lion was 
dead. He was one of the largest male 
lions I ever saw. We all set to work to 
take off his pelt; after which we rested 
for a short time to talk over the day’s 
sport and to mourn sincerely the loss of 
that good dog Sounder. It was grow- 
ing late and our next move must be up 
the hill to the horses. And I tell you 
that one hundred yards of shale, with 
snow on it and the angle of forty-five 
degrees, made us a!! puff by the time we 
reached the top. Jim and I took turns 
carrying the lion skin, which was no 
small load up-hill. 

Reaching the horses, we tied the skin 
on behind my saddle with the first one. 
Then mounted and started for the 
Lavender ranch—by the nearest possible 
trail ten good miles away. It was dark 
when we reached the ranch and you 
may believe we did full justice to the 
jolly good meal Mrs. Lavender had 
ready. Disappointment Creek hospital- 
ity is unequalled. When the lion skins 
were nailed up to dry we measured 
them and found that the skin of the 
male measured g feet, 4 inches, and that 
of the female 6 feet, 11 inches from tip 
of nose to tip of tail. Some of the pink- 
coated gentry of the meets in the East 
should have. followed us that day. But 
would they? 

F, D. Sanrorp, M. D. 

Gunnison, Colorado, 

PUBL IEE ce Te 

Apropos the disappearance of game, 
it is said that fair deer shooting can be 
had within street car reach of the city 
of Duluth, Minn. 
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From Western Montana. 


For some time past I have intended 
to inform the readers of Sports AFIELD 
of the phenomenal chances for deer 
shooting in this part of the country. (I 
refer to the Flathead Valley, Montana.) 
It is is safe to state that no town in the 
United States ras more deer meat per 
capita than Columbia Falls. Almost 
every house is decorated on the north 
side with the hind and fore-quarters of 
prime venison, and the butcher shops 
suffer accordingly. The close season 
began January 15, and, although some 
deer are slaughtered after that date they 
will not be dragged openly through the 
streets. One day last month two deer 
ambled up the main street of the town 
in broad day and were seen, chased and 
yelled at by scores of people—finally 
disappearing with a flash of their white 
tails as they bounded into the adjacent 
pine forest. If I had time I could tell 
you of one hunting party in January 
last, made up of a St. Paul boot and 
by name), a local 


shoe salesman (C 
merchant (Main by name), and C. T. 
Wernecke of the Rocky Mountain Tour- 
ist Company who acted as guide—a 


position no man can better fill. As I 
say, I could tell of the previous days’ 
preparations; of the early start on horse- 
back; of the long Norwegian snow- 
shoes and the generally Arctic character 
of the wrappings; of the deadly pocket- 
flask on the person of the salesman; of 
the vain attempts of the amateurs to 
stay upright on the foot-hills; their 
antics when they stepped on themselves 
and fell headfirst to the very bottom of 
the snow; the loss of their guns; the 
compact with Wernecke to hunt for 
them by proxy; and the killing of the 
buck by Wernecke ten minutes there- 
after; of the dragging of the game to 
the horses; the flight home of one 
horse with saddle and bridle, of another 
minus the saddle—thus leaving them 
five miles from town with but one horse, 
two saddles, three pair long snow-shoes, 
one dead deer, and so forth ad infinitum, 
Then of the return on the trail with 
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C , who, having emptied the flask 
could not navigate of himself; so the 
remaining horse was saddled with two 
saddles (one on top of the other) and on 
this was hoisted with much effort the 
exhausted commercial traveller. Next 
a rope was attached to the deer and it 
dragged along by main strength and 
awkwardness—the snow-shoes trailing 
along in the snow behind it. And thus 
a slow but picturesque return was made 
to town, after sundry and repeated ad- 
justments of the impedimenta. 
~ * * * 


But, speaking of deer hunting, it is 
no exaggeration to say that 150 were 
brought into Columbia Falls during the 
last thirty days of the close season. 
One young hunter, Ned Haley, killed 
twenty-six during the season—that is to 
say, from October 15 to January 15 in- 
clusive. FLATHEAD. 

Columbia Falls, Montana. 


<> 
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No Close Season. 
[ Contributed. | 

“How’s game protection up in your 
neighborhood, Uncle ?” was the question 
asked a granger of mature years by one 
of the most enthusiastic of Omaha’s 
“reservists” —(one of those good-heart- 
ed fellows who love to pose as sports- 
men, but who rarely find time to go 
afield). 

“Game purtection? Oh, that’s all 
right. A feller kin git a game there 
most any time; an’ sense Parson Mc- 
@arrell gin up our church an’ moved ter 
Kansas, nobuddy’s keerin’ how much a 
feller plays. Game purtection, nuthin’! 
Ef yer sp’ilin’ fer a little draw—fer any- 
thing from beans ter five-cent ante—jes’ 
come up, any time, an’ ax fer Deacon 
Thompson.” 
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BiG-GAME hunters seem to fare as well 
in the forests of Maine as anywhere in 
the wild and wooly West. A party of 
three, hunting on the Spencer Stream, 
secured three bull moose -and five deer 
as the reward of a month’s outing. 
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THE second annual shoot of the New 
Mexico Mutual Fish and Game Protect- 
ive Association takes place this month; 
exact date not yet announced. 


At the Bisley (England) meeting 
English revolvers won 44 out of nearly 
200 prizes given—Colt revolvers win- 
ning 124 prizes and the Smith & Wes- 
son make, 26. 


M. Dorrter of New York holds the 
record of the best work with the gallery 
rifle—in this country at least and prob- 
ably in the world. His reputation is 
based on many remarkable scores; but 
his best is 1,235 points out of a possible 
1,250 in a 50-shot match on the German 


( in.) ring target. 


THERE seems a prospect that the 
manufacturers of the different nitro pow- 
ders will consent to an exhaustive com* 
parative test to establish the matter of 
supremacy. Shooters in general will be 
interested in this competition— if it 
should ever take place. 

J. A. R. Extiotr, the Kansas City 
champion, has announced his intention 
of abstaining from match shooting in 
the future. He will engage with his 
brothers in the sporting-goods trade at 
Kansas City, representing the firm on 
the road and at the principal shooting 
events throughout the country. 


TRAP 


Raper" ee Se 


Tue shoot of the Manufacturers’ Trap 
Shooting Association, to be held at 
Lansing, Mich., in May, will be run in 
conjunction with the tournament of the 
Michigan State Trap Shooters’ League 
and will probably be a four days’ affair. 
The Michigan League, as well as the 
Association,add money to the purses. 


FuLForD is out with an open letter in 
which he states that never again—be the 
consideration ever so great—will he 
cross swords with Brewer. It seems 
that Brewer has on several occasions re- 
ferred to Fulford as a third-rate man. 
“While the public in general,” says Ful- 
ford, ‘don’t hear much about the men I 
met at Larchmont, they rank among the 
best shots in the world. Hereafter I 
shall pay no attention to any communi- 
cation from John L. Brewer.” 


WE shall esteem it a favor if: sec- 
retaries of gun clubs in all parts of the 
country will send us interesting, short 
letters on matters of interest to trap- 
shooters—not omitting a brief account 
of important matches. But to expect of 
us (a monthly), as some people do, a 
complete report of all weekly shoots is, 
on the face of it, an absurdity. Even if 
we were to devote fifty pages to such 
scores, they would be ancient history by 
the time each subscriber received his 
Sports AFIELD. A magazine is not a 
newspaper. 
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SOME LARGE GAME KILLERS.* 


b 


Express BUuLLEts.—Properly speak- 
ing, the Express cartridge consists of a 
heavy charge of powder and a short 
light bullet, thus securing a high rate of 
velocity, with a very flat trajectory and 
increased striking power. Rifles for 
this kind of ammunition have a slow 
twist and will not carry the long bullets 
point on; therefore they are not used 
for target purposes, but are intended for 
hunters of large game at short range, 
thus dispensing with the calculating of 
distances up to 150 yards and the losing 
of game through miscalculation. In 
order to increase the killing powers, 
various bullets have been devised, some 
with a hollow point similar to cut A. 
The hole in the larger bullets is general- 
ly filled with a copper tube the same 
diameter as the 22 short rim-fire cart- 
ridge. This tube contains no explosive 
but is really to stiffen the bullet. Some 
prefer to fill the hole with wax or tal- 
low, others shoot them with nothing, 
though we think best to have it filled, so 
as to prevent the action of air in the 
hole during flight. The object of the 
hollow is to cause the bullet to flatten 
out or mushroom (see cut B) when hit- 
ting an animal, increasing the shock, 
paralyzing it, making a larger wound 
and bleeding the game freely, thus: pre- 
venting its getting away to die in some 
undiscovered place. 

Hunters of elephants, tigers, etc., fre- 
quently insert a 22-calibre blank car- 
tridge in the cavity, making the missile 
explosive. There is always an element 
of danger about such ammunition. It 
should never be run through the maga- 
zine of a repeating rifle. When dan- 
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gerous animals are hunted it might im- 
part a feeling of safety to the shooter, to 
know that the cartridge in the chamber 
of his rifle ready for use was a miniature 
bomb-sheil. The hole in the hollow 
ball should be of the proper depth and 
proportion to insure penetration and 
spread when striking and not fly to 
pieces, which is commonly the case. 

Cut C represents the now famous 
“Gould’s 45-330 Express.” This bullet 
has given universal satisfaction as an ac- 
curate flyer and a great killer of game. 
It has been used with equal success 
when shot from the various 45-calibre, 
45-60, 45-70, 45-75, 45-85, 45-90 and 
45-125. The cavity is simply filled 
with wax or tallow. 

As above stated, the term “ Express” 
does not .strictly apply to a cartridge 
that has a hollow-pointed bullet—to-wit, 
the “38-g0-217 Winchester Express,” 
9. grains of powder to a 217-grain sold 
bullet. Mark the difference, for target 
shooting 90 grains of powder would be 
about right for 500 or 550 grains of 
lead if shot. from a properly rifled 
barrel. 

THe Kerene BUuLLet is another form 
devised to be a killer and is a good one 
when conditions of powder and rifle are 
correct. It is split at the point, quar- 
tering down to the proper distance, then 
the split bullet is swaged back into 
shape again so that it is to all appear- 





*(This interesting bit of rifle lore has been condensed 
for Sports AFIELD from the advance proof-sheets of 
the Ideal Hand Book, to be issued this month by the 
Ideal Manufacturing Company of New Haven, Connec- 
ticut—and which contains much new matter of interest 
to all users of the rifle, pistol or shotgun.—Eb.] 
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ances a solid ball. When striking an 
object it opens as shown incut D. It is 
easy to imagine the character of a 
wound made by such a missile. One 
can also readily guess what the accuracy 
of such a bullet would be if it should 
open on leaving the muzzle of the rifle, 
which it may do if conditions are not 
right. Hand tools for making the 
Keene bullets are not practical; would 
be very costly, so are not made. 

A very simple method of casting a 
split bullet is to place a strip of thin 
paper between the halves of the mold. 
If you desire to completely sever the 
point of bullet let the paper project 
beyond. Should a bullet thus split 
prove too weak and open in flight, lo- 
cate the paper a trifle below the point so 
as to leave the buliet as shown in cut E. 
These bullets have been tested. Their 
accuracy is not impaired, and with a 
little experimenting the shooter may 
vary the length of the split so as to ob- 
tain the best results. To test the tear- 
ing qualities of these various bullets, set 
up three or four (or as many as you 
like) one-inch pine boards, about four 
inches apart, at a distance of fifty or 
seventy-five yards, and note the differ- 
ence in fracture of each board. If the 
hole is clean-cut in all they are no better 
than solid bullets. The first board, 
however, should show a clean cut at 
entrance to assure you that the split 
bullet did not open before striking. 


*oe 


THE “jack-rabbit” system is fast 
growing in favor among trap shots; 
having been devised to give amateurs a 
chance to compete with professionals, 
with the possibility of getting back a 


portion of their wealth invested. Ina 
ten-bird match each shooter pays for his 
birds and donates $1.00 towards a com- 
mon purse, from which he draws 10 
cents for each bird broken; the remain- 
der, if any, being divided as in ordinary 
purses into three moneys. Hence, the 
man who shoots an 80 per cent gait is 
sure of getting back 80 per cent of his 
investment, if he fails to win 3d money. 


AFIELD. 
NEBRASKA STATE SHOOT. 


Tue dates for the Nebraska Sports- 
men’s Association Tournament for 1893 
have been fixed upon as May 23, 24 
and 25, to be held at Omaha. W. H. 
S. Hughes is president of the associa- 
tion, with Frank Parmelee as secretary 
and William E. Nason as _ treasurer. 
These officers also constitute the board 
of directors. The management of the 
shoot will be in the hands of Messrs. 
Parmelee and Nason. About $1,000 
will be added; but it is too early to 
state the amount positively. Every- 
thing possible will be done by the man- 
agement to equalize amateur and pro- 
fessional shooters’ chances for the 
purses; and there is a probability that 
no money will be added to open events 
as has been the custom heretofore. 


<> 
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W. C. Petty, the noted revolver shot, 
lately sustained his claim to the Winan’s 
Throphy by defeating “Barney” Wal- 
ther. The match was shot at the range 
of The New York Pistol Club. Petty’s 
string for eighteen consecutive shots 
was 21.34 in. against 22.36 in. for Wal- 
ther. Smith & Wesson 44-calibre re- 
volvers were the arms used. 


Two of the largest moose killed in 
the Maine woods last season succumbed 
to small-calibered rifles—one a 32-40, 
the other a 38 using the same amount 
of powder. The fact that big-game 
hunters should select such light charges 
may be looked uponas a “straw” de- 
noting the drift of the times. 


THERE is talk of getting up a “Vet- 
eran Tournament” for G. A. R. mem- 
bers and their brethren of the “Gray,” 
to be held at Chicago during the Na- 
tional Encampment. 


Parties having live pigeons for sale, 
would do well to advertise them in the 
columns of this journal. 
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SOME QUESTIONS. 

1. Why is an ‘‘express’’ rifle so called? And 
for what kind of shooting is it especially adapted ? 

2. What, in your opinion, is the best rifle for 
long-range shooting? Please give calibre, weight 
of bullet and charge of powder. 

3. How does a single-shot Winchester com- 
pare with other makes as regards strong and ac- 
curate shooting? 

4. Isa patched bullet superior to others? 

Lake Charles, Louisiana. W. L. BRADLEY. 


The above queries having appeared in 
the last issue of Sports AFIELD, I hasten 
to contribute my mite, for “the good 
of the service.” 

1 The name “Express,” as applied 
to rifles, implies a certain kind of am- 
munition and not any particular make of 
rifle. Any rifle—either single, double 
or repeating—which shoots a large 
charge of powder and a comparatively 
light hollow-pointed bullet is called an 
“Express”—a quick messenger. In 
England, where the name originated, an 
express is usually double-barrelled and 
of from 35-100 to 55-100 calibre. The 
45-100 burn, and the shells are made to 
hold, 5 drams, 137 grains of powder and 
a 300-grain hollow-pointed bullet. The 
Winchester people make a 45-125 ex- 
press;also the 50-110 repeating express. 
The object and advantage with an ex- 
press load is the great shock produced 
by the large charge of powder and the 
death-dealing effect of the hollow-point- 
ed bail which expands or flies to pieces 
on striking a hard substance. Another 
and very marked advantage with an ex- 
press is the extremely flat trajectory— 
thus doing away with that abominable 
fallacy of raising sights; this applies to 
game shooting, where the exact range 
cannot be accurately judged. An ex- 
press is especially adapted for shooting 
all kinds of large game (as found in the 
United States) and where the range is 
not to exceed 300 yards; for when the 
range exceeds that distance, raised sights 
become necessary and accuracy (for rea- 
sons stated) is uncertain. An express 
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ought to have a point-blank of 150 
yards and a trajectory not to exceed 3 
inches at that distance. I consider an 
antelope the hardest animal to hit in a 
vital point and the hardest to stop out- 
right of any of our large game. Being 
timid, a near approach is difficult and 
being small and of a neutral color 
(blending with the background where 
these animals are found), makes it very 
desirable to have an arm that kills at 
once if hit in any part, vital or not, 
and one also where guessing at dis- 
tances and going into geometrical prob- 
lems of angles by elevating sights, be- 
comes unnecessary. The express over- 
comes these objections. 

2. The object in a long-range weap- 
on is one shooting an elongated pro- 
jectile of considerable weight and pro- 
pelled by enough powder to give a 
steady initial velocity. I think the 45- 
70-500 Government the proper long- 
range charge and deem the Winchester 
the only repeater for this charge; while, 
if properly stocked, sighted and with 
trigger-pull reduced, the army Spring- 
field is equal to any rifle made for sport- 
ing or long-range shooting. 

3. The Winchester single-shot is the 
equal of any rifle now made in this 
country. It is reliable and shoots 
strong and accurately. Personally, I 
prefer a single-shot rifle to any re- 
peater. 

5. Ithink a patched bullet, if care- 
fully loaded and handled, the best. But 
they are not adapted for repeating rifles 
—I mean to say that the ordinary 
patched bullet is not. But the Win- 
chester company makes a metal patched 
bullet. Crocus. 

Mammoth Spring, Arkansas. 


‘It is proposed to delay until July 1 
the manufacture of the 30-calibre Krag— 
Jorgensen rifle, recently adopted for 


army use. The intention seems to be 
to allow American inventors time to per- 
fect a better arm, if such an achievement 
is possible. 





SHORT BARKS. 


The pure bred Laverack setter is a 
rare animal in the United States—dogs 
of Mr. Llewellyn’s breeding having been 
the fad for the past decade. Mr. John 
Rogge of New York has lately imported 
from England the Laverack, Emperor 
Sting, who will be an acquisition in the 
stud to breeders wishing a cross for 
their too deeply inbred Llewellins. 


e 
Mr. A. Russell Crowell, the talented 
writer on doggy topics, has again taken 
charge of the kennel department of 
Pacific Field Sports, now owned by H. T. 
Payne. 


* 
on 


* 

The English setter Gloster has re- 
cently died. He was winner of the 
Champion Stake at the Easterh Trials 
in 1887, as well as having three Ist and 
two 2nd prizes tohis record. Asa sire 
he never succeeded in making a great 
record. 

* 
* * 

The Seminole Kennels have added the 
well-known winner in England, Orms- 
kirk Gold-dust (dog), and the bitch 
Ormskirk Princess to their magnificent 
string of collies. 

a * 

Indiana fanciers are kicking, and with 
good reason, over a most radical bill 
now before the Legislature, by which it 


is proposed to tax owners of dogs $1 
for the first male and $3 for each ad- 
ditional; $3 for the first bitch and $10 
for each additional. This bill has passed 
the lower house with practically no 
opposition. Arouse, ye doggy men of 
Indiana! 


* 
* 

A new rule of the Eastern Field Trial 
Club is that no one shall be permitted to 
handle dogs at the trials of the club 
who has not obtained from the board of 
governors a license to so do. This 
license will be furnished free on applica- 
tion and*will be good for one year. 

* 


* * 

The Omaha Kennel Club held its 
annual meeting February 4. John T. 
Evans was elected president; Dr. J. C. 
Whinnery, vice-president; E. L. Mars- 
ton, recorder and correspondent; C. F. 
Frenzer, financial secretary; and O. W. 
Waterman, treasurer. 

« * * 

Kansas and Missouri sportsmen are 
using up lots of wind and writing paper 
in the endeavor to get a field-trial club 
started. Actions speak louder than 
words. We venture to say that if any 
one of the gentlemen would take the 
initial step, by a good liberal contribu- 
tion to start-a purse, others would see 
that business was meant and would 
come to the front with some substantial 
guarantee of their interest in such a 
move. The object is a good one, but 
this nudging of each other in the ribs 
don’t result in a field trial. 
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The next trial of the American Field 
Trial Club will be open to all entries, 
the compulsory-membership clause hav- 
ing been dropped. 

x * 

Sports AFIELD is always glad to re- 
ceive items of interest from its readers, 
and will answer our correspondents 
gladly on subjects of general interest 
which do not require too much space. 


* 
* * 


James Lawrence of Columbus, Ohio, 
has recently imported two magnificent 
specimens of the Great Dane directly 
from Germany. 

* " * 

H. L. Kreuder of beagle fame has 
purchased Lonely E., well known as a 
winner on the other side. 


* 

* * 
A big grist of annual meetings was 
ground out at New York the week of 


the Westminster Kennel Club’s show. 
The American Kennel Club meeting 
was held at Madison Square Garden 
during the show, and disposed of a great 
deal of accumulated business. Dr. M. 
H. Cryer of Philadelphia was accepted 
as new delegate of the Omaha Kennel 
Club. The election of officers resulted 
thus: August Belmont, president; 
Thomas H. Terry, vice-president; A. P. 
Vredenburgh, secretary—treasurer; and 
Messrs. William C. Reick and Dr. J. 
Frank Perry as members of the advisory 
committee. Mr. E. Brooks was elected 
member of the committee on rules in 
place of Mr. F. B. Fay. At a meeting 
of the Executive Committee the Des 
Moines Poultry and Pet Stock Associa- 
tion, the St. Louis Kennel .Club, the 
Northern Ohio Poultry, Pet Stock and 
Kennel Association, the Ohio Field 
Trial Club, the Great Dane Club of 
America, the Boston Terrier Club and 
the Illindio Kennel Club were admitted 
to membership. Applications of the 
Chicago Kennel Club and the City of 
the Straits Kennel Club were rejected. 
The admission of the Boston Terrier 
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Club results in a new breed of dogs 
being recognized and admitted to regis- 
tration in the stud book. This breed, 
now known as the Boston terrier, has, 
we believe, been formerly known as the 
apple or round-headed bull-terrier and is 
an off-shoot of the English bull-terrier. 
The report of the treasurer of the A. K. 
C. shows a cash balance on hand of 
$6,200.66. Mr. Vredenburgh will serve 
the club as secretary—treasurer this time 
for the ninth consecutive year. 


THE DENVER SHOW. 


The fourth annual bench show of the 
Continental Kennel Club will, we are 
confident, greatly surpass in general in- 
terest and number of entries any exhibit 
of the kind ever held in the West. [We 
mean by “West” all that scope of coun- 
try lying on the sun-set side of Chi- 
cago.] The premium list is an extra © 
liberal one and, as the entries close on 
March 27, intending exhibitors should 
at once send to the secretary for one. 
Address, Secretary Continental Kennel 
Club, 1225 Sixteenth street, Denver. 
The show will be held at the Coliseum, 
beginning April 11 and continuing four 
days. 

The club offers one noteworthy prize 
of $300 in cash—divided into $200 to 
Ist, $65 to 2d and $35 to 3d—to the 
three handlers showing the largest 
number of dogs. [This prize, be it 
known, is not open to local competi- 
tion.] In order for any one handler to 
win the Ist prize of $200, it is necessary 
that he have fifty or more dogs on the 
benches. For the $65 and $35 prizes, 
no set number of dogs is stipulated. 
The club’s good fortune in securing the 
services of Mr. C. H. Withington as 
superintendent has been much com- 
mented on among Colorado sportsmen 
generally. John Davidson of Michigan 
is to judge and Doctor Bock, that pop- 
ular authority on canine and equine ail- 
ments, will be the veterinarian, as here- 
tofore. Altogether the show is, even at 
this early day, an assured success. 
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A DIVIDEND-PAYING INVESTMENT. 





BY C. P. HUBBARD. 


T was a hot day. No doubt about 
that part of it. I realized the fact as 
I sat in my office on the shady side of 
the big- opera house at Kearney, Nebras- 
ka, and watched the perspiring pedes- 
trians passing over the burning pavement 
below. 
I was not uncomfortable myself, think- 
ing of the cool retreat up on the Loup 
and how I would pass the next Saturday 
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DR. JONES. 


swinging in the hammock under the box 
elders at Willow Ranche with a glass of 
iced lemonade within easy reach. 
Ruminating on the nice bag of prairie- 
chicken I would make in the early morn- 
ing and late evening, a thought struck 
me that it was simon-pure selfishness to 
indulge in all this bliss alone. Now 
there goes Doctor Jones—just in from a 
long, hot drive. Doc looks over-worked ; 
I'll take him along if he will go. Fifteen 
minutes later the arrangement had been 
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made and on Friday evening we met at 
the Kearney and Black Hills station— 
Doc with his portable camera, gun, grip 
and beautiful English setter Belle of 
Kearney,* and I without a sign of lug- 
gage, having everything necessary at the 
Loup Farm. 

What a pleasant evening ride on the 
cars up the beautiful Wood River Valley 
to Oconto—fifty-five miles. And, just 
as the dusky shadows fall over the earth, 
how exhilerating the drive through Four- 
Mile Cafion to the Valley of the Loup 
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BELLE OF KEARNEY. 






River. 

A bountiful supper at the hospitable 
board of Willow Ranche; just one cigar 
apiece at my bachelor quarters in “the 
house across the creek”*; and we turn 
in, to be awakened at 5 the next mori- 
ing by Henry, the kennel man. A two- 
hours’ tramp, with moderate luck in bag- 
ging a few chicken, gives us immoderate 





*The picture of Belle of Kearney retrieving for Doctor 
Jones, is my first and only attempt at photography. In 
this case I simply pressed the*button, Doc did the rest. 
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appetites for breakfast; an hour or two 
spent in taking photographs; and then 
we lounge through the heat of the day 
—resting up until evening, when a few 
more birds go to swell the bag and make 
glad the heart of Mrs. J., doubly rej joiced. 
at the return of her husband. 

“ Ah!” sighed the doctor, as he took 
a big drink from the cool spring in the 
box-elder grove, ‘this is better medicine 
than I can dispense.” 

Such days as these come all to seldom 
in the life of the business man. But 
could the truth be known —How no in- 
vestment pays such a dividend in health 
and spirits as the investment of one day 
off from the seven, passed in the fresh, 
glorious air of the country, the Mil- 
lenium, which is coming slowly but sure- 
ly, would sooner arrive—when all men 
will be sportsmen. 

Broken Bow, Nebraska. 


a 


KENNEL MUSINGS. 








HE classification of pointers by 

weight is a subject on which much 
may be said proand con. The majority 
of pointer men seem to like the system, 
and until some request is made by them 
for a change, it would seem out of place 
for kennel clubs to insist upon abolish- 
ment of the heavy and light-weight 
classes. To the uninitiated, it looks 
ridiculous to see a 54-pound dog com- 
pete in a different class than a 56-pound 
dog of the same breed. A serious ob- 
jection can be found to there being two 
classes when, by stuffing or starving, a 
medium-weight dog may be placed in 
either class as his handler sees fit. If 
the classes are to be continued I would 
suggest that a rule be made that, when 
once entered in a certain class, no vari- 
ation of weight less than ten pounds 
should be considered sufficient grounds 
for a change of entry and that handlers 
should be required to pay additional 
entry fee when such change is made. 
The same objection may be raised in 
some of the spaniel classes. 


Don’t be worried if your dog fractures 
alimb. It seems a terrible misfortune 
to the novice, or at least it did to me the 
first time the accident occurred in my 
kennels. If attended to immediately, a 
broken leg may be set easily by almost 
anyone without assistance unless the 
fracture be a compound one or the bone 
splintered. Cases of this kind when left 
to themselves will readily heal, but un- 
less the bones are put in place and kept 
there by bandages a deformity usually 
results, The simplest and most practical 
way to splint a broken limb is as fol- 
lows: Soak a number of sheets of 
pasteboard in water until pliable. 
Lay the dog on his side (the one on 
which the broken limb is located), Take 
two or three sheets of the soaked paste- 
board and lay them on the floor under 
the broken limb. Then place quite a 
thickness of cotton batting between the 
pasteboard and the limb—extending 
each side, so that when folded over it 
will be completely enveloped. Cutthe 
pasteboard in such shape that it will fold 
nicely around the limb without being 
clumsy. Put the bones in place and 
hold them there with one hand while 
you mould the plastic pasteboard around 
tightly—the cotton will keep you from 
getting it too tight; and then with 
plenty of bandages (narrow strips of 
cloth about two inches. wide) wind 
around and around and finally sew the 
end of the bandage on securely, The 
water will soon dry out of the paste- 
board, leaving it a hard, perfect mould. 
The bones will become securely knitted 
in about two weeks. The dog should be 
kept in a room by himself and the most 
nourishing food "be served. Hus. 





The Glenmore Kennels have been 
very unfortunate the past few months in 
losing by distemper some of their most 
promising young’ Irish setters, Old 
Champion Molly Bawn has gone to the 
happy hunting grounds, accompanied by 
the recently imported dog Dangan (Fin- 
gal III. ex Aveline) and imported EI- 
phin II. 





SPORTS 
FIELD-TRIAL NOTES. 


THE SOUTHERN CLUB'S TRIALS. 
The Southern Field Trial Club held 


its fifth annual trials at New Albany, - 


Miss., the week of February 6. The 
Derby had 21 starters. The winners 
were placed as follows: 

Manchester Kennel Company’s liver- 
and-white setter dog Sport (Vanguard ex 
Georgia Belle) 1st prize ($400). 

Blue Ridge Kennels’ black, white- 
and-tan setter dog Dick Fox (Chance 
ex Countess Rush) 2d prize ($250). 

Jackson—Denmark Kennel’s black, 
white-and-tan setter bitch Lillian Rus- 
sell (Philip Gladstone ex Lou K.) and 
Avent & Thayer’s black, white-and-tan 
setter dogs Chevalier (Jean Val Jean ex 
Lucy Avent) and Lochinvar (Chance ex 
Bessie Avent) divided 3d prize ($200). 

The Derby was judged by P. H. Bry- 
son, F. J. Stone and Dr. M. F. Rogers. 

The All-Age Stake had 18 starters, of 
which only one was a runner in the 
Derby. 

H. S. Bevan’s black, white-and-tan 
setter dog Whyte B. (Roderigo ex Flor- 
ence Gladstone) won Ist prize ($300). 

P. Lorillard Jr.’s liver-and-white setter 
bitch Antevolo (Count Noble ex Glad- 
stone Girl) 2d prize ($200). 

Avent & Thayer’s black, white-and- 
tan setter bitch Novelist (Woodhill 
Bruce ex Llewelyn’s Novelty) 3d prize 
($150). 

This stake was judged by A. M. 
Young, F. J. Stone and Doctor Rogers, 


THE UNITED STATES CLUB'S TRIALS. 


The adjourned trials of the United 
States Field Trial Club were completed 
the week following the Southern Trials 
over the same grounds at New Albany, 
Miss. Thirteen dogs ran in the setter 
Derby. F 

First and prize of $250 went to the 
black, white-and-tan bitch Lillian Rus- 
sell, who got a divided third in the 
Southern trials; 2d prize of $200 was 
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won by Lochinvar, who also got a 
divided 3d at the same trials; 3d prize 
of $150 was awarded to Sport (who at 
the Southern trials was placed Ist over 
both Lillian Russell and Lochinvar). 
This goes to show how much a dog’s 


‘work will vary from one day to another. 


(Or how one man’s opinion will change, 
or how men differ in opinions, Of 
course there is a reason for Sport’s 
dropping to third place.) 

The Ali-Age Pointer Stake had 13 
entries. First prize ($200) was awarded 
to J. L. Adams’ liver-and-white dog 
Lad of Rush (Rush of Lad ex Topsy 
L.). Second prize ($175) to Dr. D. W. 
Yandell’s black-and-white dog Ben A. 
(Stoddard ex Jet II). Third prize 
($125) was divided between George W. 
Amory’s liver-and-white dog Bounce 
(Bob ex Sal) and George A. Castleman’s 
liver-and-white dog Rex (Mainspring ex 
Dell) and Graphic Kennels’ liver-and- 
white dog Ridgeview Beppo.(Beppo III. 
ex Revelation.) 


The All-Age Setter Stake had 11 
starters. Novelist (the bitch that won 
3d at the All-Age Stake of the Southern 
Trials) was awarded Ist and the purse of 
$200. H.B. Duryea’s black, white-and- 
tan bitch Betty S. (Roderigo ex Bo 
Peep) won 2d prize of $175; and 3d 
money ($125) was divided between 
Whyte Bedford’s orange-and-white bitch 
Zulu M. (Toledo Blade ex Rhet) and A. 
P. Gilliam’s black, white-and-tan dog 
Eugene T. (Count Noble ex Ruby’s 
Girl.) 

The winners of the Pointer and Setter 
All-Age Stakes then competed for first 
honors—the heat being decided in favor 
of the setter Novelist, which gave her 
$200 additional and title of absolute 
winner. P. H. Bryson, B. M. Stephen- 
son and Col. A. G. Sloo judged the 


trials. 


The business meeting of the United 
States Field Trial Club was held at New 
Albany, Miss., February 15. Officers 
elected for the ensuing year are: Presi- 
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dent, Dr. N. Rowe; Ist vice-president, 
C. G. Stoddard; 2d vice-president, Hen- 
ry Hulman, Jr; secretary—treasurer, P. 
T. Madison. The club will hold two 
trials during the next twelve months— 
the first at Bicknell, Ind., the week of 
November 6 and the second at some 
place (undecided on) in the South after 
the first of the year. 





Coursing Items. 

H. Wormington, who, with Mr. Seal 
as partner, ran Redwood Chief, Presto 
and White Cloud at the late Merced 
meeting, is about to leave California for 
Colorado, the American Field tells us. 
Mr. Wormington has for some time 
beén a member of the Occidental Cours- 
ing Club, and his advent at Denver will 
be hailed with pleasure by Colorado 
coursers. 


N. Q. Pope’s well-known greyhound, 
Highland Chief, died in January from 
pneumonia, 


The friends of Messrs. Bartels of Den- 
ver will be pleased to learn that the de- 
cision of the American Coursing Club 
in re the Pearl of Pekin—Chicopee Lass 
case has been reversed by the National 
Greyhougd Club, and thus T. W. Bar- 
tel’s Pearl of Pekin has been declared 
winner of the American Field Cup Stake 
of 1891. 





Club Meetings. 


Tue American Mastiff Club, the Bull 
Dog Club of America, the Pointer Club 
of America, the Irish Setter Club of 
America, the National Beagle Club, the 
English Setter Club, the American 
Spaniel Club, the Gordon Setter Club of 
America, the American Pet Dog Club, 
the Collie Club of America, the Great 
Dane Club of America and the Eastern 
Field Trial Club all held meetings the 
week of the New York show, but owing 
to lack of space we are not permitted to 
publish their proceedings in full. 


BENCH SHOWS. 


The Chicago Show. 


The Chicago Kennel Club’s show was 
held in Battery D. at Chicago commenc- 
ing February 7 and continuing until the 
1oth. This was the first show held by 
this club—the old Mascoutah Kennel 
Club having for years had a monopoly 
of the shows in the Illinois metropolis. 
The latter club decided not to give a 
show this winter and the new club was 
formed, as one might say, on the ‘spur 
of the moment. Some little jealousies 
have cropped out among members of 
the two clubs, but, as some of the 
foremost fanciers of Chicago are mem- 
bers of both clubs, the organizations 
can hardly be called rivals. The appli- 
cation of the new club for membership 
in the A. K. C. has been rejected for the 
reason (as expressed at the meeting of 
the A. K. C. when the application was 
considered) that it would be unfair to 
the Mascoutah Club, which is in good 
standing with the A. K. C., to admit an- 
other club from Chicago to membership. 
The Chicago club’s show had nearly 550 
entries—not a bad start, when the short 
time for preparation and the fact that the 
club was not a member of the A. K. C. 
is taken into consideration. The prize- 
list was a very liberal one, which ac- 
counts in part for the large number of 
entries. The weather during the show 
was bad—cold the opening and follow- 
ing day and wet on the closing days; 
but the attendance was good and the 
financial outcome gratifying to the mem- 
bers. The display in the larger dog 
classes was very good; mastiffs, St. 
Bernards and Great Danes being well 
represented both in numbers and quality. 
Pointers and setters were shown in good 
numbers but entries in the other sport- 
ing classes were comparatively small. 
John Davidson, R. J. Sawyer; John A. 
Long, R. D. Williams and H. L. 
Goodman officiated as judges and 
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their decisions were, as usual, well re- 
ceived. 


The New York Show. 


The seventeenth annual bench sl.ow 
of the Westminster Kennel Club was 
held at the Madison Square Garden, 
New York City, February 21 to 24 in- 
clusive. With 1,319 entries, this was 
the largest show ever held in America. 
Fashionable society turned out en masse 
as it does to the annual horse show. 
The big dailes had pages of matter con- 
cerning famous dogs exhibited and even 
Harper's Weekly did not disdain a col- 
umn or more with illustrations. Bad 
weather was in order from the opening 
until the close of the show. Snow and 
slush under foot and in the air; but the 
unterrified fancier was in constant at- 
tendance and there was a good deal of 
him. Pottinger Dorsey was kept away 
by the death in his family and his place 


in the judging ring was filled by R. F. 


Mayhew and Maj. J. M. Tavlor. The 
other judges were Miss Anna H. Whit- 
ney, George Raper, G. Muss-Arnolt, Wil- 
liam Tallman and E. M. Oldham. Most 
of the classes were well filled but there 
was a noticeable falling off in some 
breeds, There were no entries in Clum- 
ber spaniels and but two Irish water 
spaniels. Princess Florence, a kennel 
mate of the famous Sir Bedivere, was 
awarded the special over him as the 
best rough-coated St. Bernard in the 
show. 


<> 
> 





THE votes of the associate members 
of the A. K. C. for officers for this year 
were canvassed at the office of the A. 
K. C. on February 6. The following 
were declared elected and assumed their 
duties at the annual meeting of the 
associate members at New York, Feb- 
ruary 21: James L. Anthony, presi- 
dent; W. J. Bryson, vice-president; A. 
C, Wilmerding, secretary; Dr. H. T. 
Foote, delegate. 
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A Thriving Kennel Club, 


The Omaha Kennel Ciub held its an- 
nual meeting February 14. Consider- 
able enthusiasm prevailed and much 
confidence in the future of the club was 
shown. The following were elected 
officers and directors: President, John 
T. Evans; vice-president, Dr. J. C. 
Whinnery; recording secretary, E. L. 
Marston; financial secretary, Chas F. 
Frenzer; treasurer, C. W. Waterman. 
Directors: J. H. Short, J. H. McTague, 
Peter F. Frerzer, Dr. R. Ebbitt. Our 
bench show dates for '93 will probably 
be announced at an early day. 

E, L. Marston, Secretary. 

Omaha, Nebraska. 


> 
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A First Experience. 


On November 





12 last two friends 
dropped in to say: “Joe is going to try 
his new fox-hounds. Get your Lefever 
and join us in a rabbit hunt.” Joe’s 
dogs being untutored and somewhat 
wild, it was suggested by some of the 
party that to couple them would be the 
thing—at least for an hour or so. A 
coupling apparatus having been impro- 
vised by means of a stout cord, the 
hounds tugged and pulled, as only 
strong dogs can do—Joe keeping them 
to heel as well as he was able. Going 
down a long slope on the Mesa— 
“bump,” up jumped a jack-rabbit. The 
hounds shot out, one on each side of 
Joe—the cord catching him about the 
boot-tops and he going along on his 
back in the wet snow. The hounds 
making music; Joe ditto. And when 
Joe finally extricated himself from the 
slushy snow and general entanglement, 
he was a sight indeed. Exceedingly 
rueful was his countenance as he mur- 
murred to himself, sotto voce: ,“The 
next smart Aleck that gets me adopt- 
ing any new-fangled contraptions 
with those hounds will be a cuckoo, 
an’ no mistake!” 
Joun W. WELCH. 
Meeker, Colorado. 
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Geese Coming In. 


I took a day off for geese yesterday 
(Friday, March 10) and secured ten— 
eight Canadas and two white-fronted 
, geese. Quite a number of geese have 
wintered along the Platte between Jules- 
burg and Paxton, Nebraska. M. K. B. 

North Platte, Nebraska. 


—_—_—__—____—. 
Tons of Dead Crows. 


Thousands of dead crows lie upon 
the ground under the trees on the moun- 
tain east of Frush Valley, beyond Mc- 
Knight's Gap. This point has been a 
roosting place for crows for many years. 
The unusually severe winter and the 
deep snow have killed the birds. There 
are said to be tons upon tons of dead 
crows on the mountain at this famous 
roosting place. The coldness has blind- 
ed many of them so they cannot find 
any food. R. E. E. 

Reading, Pennsylvauia. 


in 





A Remarkable Offer. 


You can announce for me that, if any 
cycle manufacturer will build me two 
wheels with flanged steel tires (after the 
pattern of the G. & J. rubber tire), and 
will advance the expenses of myself and 
a companion, I will agree to lean my 
wheel up against the North Pole, and 
stand astride of 80 degrees of longitude, 
some time between now and the first of 
March, 1894. A properly constructed 
ice—cycle can be easily ridden 150 miles 
per day over the ice-fields of the Polar 
‘Sea, and with its aid it is quite prac- 
ticable to reach the earth’s axis without 
difficulty or danger. Now, what manu- 
facturer wants the honor of sending a 
rider around the world to the north- 
ward ? J. P. Epwarps, 

care Sports AFIELD. 


A Queer Dental Formation, 


Not long since, while preparing the 
skull of a buck deer, I discovered a pait 
of tusks of teeth in the upper jaw, occu- 
pying the same relative positions as 
those in the jaw of an elk, but they dif- 
fer from elk teeth in that they are not 
ivory but are enamelled, like the incisors 
of the lower jaw. They are very small 
but perfect. 

I have not unfrequently found them 
rudimentary in the jaw of old moufitain 
sheep, but this is the first instance cov- 
ering a space of thirteen years that I 
have found any thing of the kind in the 
mule deer. While it may not be al- 
together unknown, I think the circum- 
stance is sufficiently isolated to be of in- 
terest. 

The occurrence may be classed with 
that of the doe with antlers and of the 
buck without antlers; both of sufficient 
rarity to be exceedingly interesting to 
the average student of natural history. © 

Carbondale, Colo. E. F. Prince. 





Northern Against Southern Deer. 


Deer, as I have found them, differ a 
great deal in size and weight; that is, 
the white-tailed deer, as I have never 
hunted the black-tailed variety. 

Whether this is due to the climate or 
the different food eaten, I do not know. 
It is a well-known fact that the deer 
found in Michigan, Wisconsin and 
other Northern States are a great deal 
larger than those in Arkansas, Missouri 
and similar States. Now, these deer 
are identically the same in every partic- 
ular except size, and it is a mystery to 
me why a deer will not grow as large in 
the South as in the North. A Southern 
deer with the entrails removed, that will 
weigh 200 pounds, is considered an 
extra large one, while I have seen them 
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in the North that would tip the beam at 
300 pounds. 

I have found that the food of the 
Northern deer, especially in the open 
season, consists almost entirely of twigs, 
leaves and young sprouts (of the com- 
mon alder leaves they seem to be very 
fond); while the principal food eaten by 
the Southern deer is acorns, both bitter 
and sweet. But, as I said before, 
whether this would have any effect on 
the size of the deer I have been unable 
to find out. I would greatly like to 
hear from other writers on this subject 
through the columns of Sports AFIELD. 

New Jasper, Ohio. J. A. BALEs. 


a, 


It Was a Horse-Pistol. 


In response to O. W. P.’s query, in 
the February Sports AFIELD, regarding 
the killing’of Tecumseh, I will say that 
history is unanimous in the assertion 
that, after the defeat of the British army 
under Proctor at the battle of the 
Thames, Tecumseh and his warriors, 
who were stationed in a swamp on the 
flank of the British, kept up the battle 
and Col. Richard M. Johnson, at the 
head of his Kentuckians, charged them. 
He was mounted on a white horse and 
both rider and steed were covered with 
blood. As soon as they got in range 
Tecumseh took a shot at Johnson with 
his rifle, but was so badly “rattled” 
by that gentleman’s personal appearance 
that he scored a clean miss. The 
Colonel drew a bead with his deadly 
“hoss” gun and Tecump was bagged 
with neatness and despatch. The best 
cow-boy rider in the world can’t fire a 
Queen Anne loaded for Indians from 
the back cf his pony and keep his seat. 
We have discharged a Queen Anne 
musket, once or twice and once fooled 
with a loaded mule until it went off, 
and hereafter—if allowed to choose— 
will shoot the mule every time —pre- 
ferring instant death to long-drawn- 
out agony. 

; Joun W. Van DEVENTER. 

Sterling, Colorado. 





THE recent contest for that world- 
famous prize, the Grand Prix de Monaco 
(which is shot for annually at Monte 
Carlo), resulted in a tie between the 
Italian, Guidicini, and the Belgian, De 
Dordolot. In the shoot-off to decide 
the tie, Guidicini won—the Belgian ex- 
pert missing his fourteenth bird. By 
agreement, the first and second money 
(27,230 francs) was divided. This makes 
the sixth victory for the Italian in the 
inter-national competition against ten 
English, two Belgian, one French, one 
Hungarian, one Austrian and one Amer- 
ican. The recent winner also carried off 


the trophy in 1886 and 1890. 


Tue Waverly Gun Club will hold a 
three-days’ tournament, beginning April 
10, at Sioux City, Iowa. 

——$<>——_—_—_ 
How Is This? 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for any case of 
Catarrh that cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Prop’s, Toledo, O. 


We, the undersigned, have known F. J. Cheney for 
the last 15 years, and believe him to be perfectly honor- 
able in all business transactions and financially able to 
carry out any obligation made by his firm. 

West & Trvuax, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

WALpDING, KiInNAN & Marvin, Wholesale Druggists, 
Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Gure-is-taken-internally, acting direct- 
ly upon the blood and mucous surfaces of the system. 
Price 75¢ per bottle. Sold by all druggists. Testimonials 
free. 


One Sportsman’s Experience. 


HANNAFORD VENTILATED Boor Co.: 

The Ventilated Rubber Boots I ordered from you last 
fall have given great satisfaction, They do not sweat 
the feet. Ihave worn them a great deal this winter— 
duck and snipe shooting, wading in water knee-deep, 
and returning to camp at night with dry and warm feet; 
and I would say that no sportsman should be without a 
pair of your Rubber Ventilated Water-proof Hip Boots. 

Very respectfully, 
A. H. Hanna, 
Austin, Texas. Attorney at Law. 


a 
<> 





Important to Travelers. 


By teking the Burlington you have the choice of 
routes, either via St. Louis or Chicago; also the advan- 
tages of the superior service and quick time afforded by 
their fast special trains leaving Denver daily at 9a. m. 
and reaching St. Louis at 3:05 and Chicago at 3:45 the 
next afternoon. Equipment first-class and all meals 
en route served in the famous Burlington dining cars. 
For full information call at the Burlington ticket office, 
1700 Larimer street, Denver. 
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Reduced Rates to Salt Lake. 

For the Conference .of the Church of 
Jesus Christ Latter Day Saints, to be 
held at Salt Lake City commencing 
April 4, the Colorado Midland Railway 
will sell tickets at one fare for the round 
trip. Tickets on sale at all Midland 
stations to all points on Rio Grande 
Western Railway between Spanish Fork 
and Ogden, both inclusive. Tickets on 


sale April 2, 3 and 4; good returning 
thirty. days from date of sale. 


DENVER TRADE NOTES. 





Everything running smoothly at the 
Overman company’s big corral—Home 
Ranche, Western Division. .On- my 
chancing to speak of California’s recent 
big cycle show, Manager Miles delved 
into the archives—producing a duly 
sealed official document which witness- 
eth that the judges on a unanimous vote 
awarded First Prize “to the Victor pneu- 
matic tire, in competition with all other 
pneumatic tires.” Seventy old and 
middle-aged Victors taken back last 
month—all, of course, in exchange for 
new wheels. C. C. C—I beg pardon, 
General Candy—absent; now doing 
New Mexico and Texas points. Fin- 
- ished, temporarily, with Arizona, where 
spot-cash payments are the rule; Tucson 
and Phcenix both good points. * * * * 
The Sperry Cycle Company is on deck, 
too; W. L. Sperry very much so. W. 
L. says he will-sell 300 Columbias in '93 
or know the reason why. Placed a big 
order with the Hill Cycle Company of 
Fowler fame. A thoroughly fine wheel, 
‘that Fowler. They also show a ladies’ 
model Columbia—31 pounds, elliptical 
sprocket, band brake—that is pretty 
enough to flirt with * * * *- I fre- 
quently stop in at the Roberts Hard- 
ware Company’s, where several local 
lights in the shooting, cycling and dog 
line are located: They are now sending 
out an interesting little pamphlet on 
canine ailments, which, if you are a dog- 
man, you ought to have. * .* * * The 
Reform Cycle Company—that is to say, 


Banks & Duggan—haye recently moved 
into a spacious corner store in the 
Cycling Deestrict. They have the 
Raleigh, March, Ariel and . Keating 
agencies—Mr. J. W. Murphy, the Keat- 
ing’s efficient hired man, being in at 
tendance as it were the day I called, 
* * * * Hal W. Greenwood was in 
town a number of days last week, chant- 
ing the various good points of his team, 
the King and Queen of Scorchers. 
They say Greenwood took part in sev- 
eral club runs, so that he can visit us 
again with impunity. * * * *» Hedley 
Salmon reports sales good, with the 
prospect of an unusually active season. 
Salmon frequently comes in contact with 
the grimy, seeming to like work for its 
own sake. His credit is good and his 
word equally so. Ramblers, Niagaras 
and Monarchs are his three leaders— 
the ’93 Niagara being tired with the G. 
& J. corrugated. * * * * Harry Bost- 
wick returned week before last from a 
month’s salt-water outing at Biloxi, 
Mississippi—stopping off for a day or 
two at New Orleans. Being right on 
the Gulf, Biloxi is famous for its fishing 
(which, Sir Harry tells me, is great). 
It is a town of some 5,000. One of its 
hotels—the Montross—I have frequent- 
ly heard of. A good one evidently. 
R. V. R. Schuyler, formerly a well- 
known Colorado sportsman, is one of its 
proprietors. For my part, I can’t 
imagine a more delightfnl place to visit 
—and this the more so after hearing 
Friend B.’s account. * * * * Charlie 
Kunsemiller, Ed Quentin, Vic Kenni- 
cott, Mr. Evans and others went down 
the Platte a good ways on Friday last 
fora day’s sport, returning on Sunday 
with a fine bag of ducks and twenty odd 
geese. * * * * Bryan Haywood’s new 
store presents a handsome appearance— 
there being a neat array of guns on one 
side with athletic supplies on the other. 
* * * * Mr. Charles A. Stokes. tells 
me his store is experiencing a temporary 
shortage on the Sterling Special which 
(owing possibly to its lighter weight) is 
[Concluded on Page 82.] 
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MeEmpuHis claims about twenty lady 
riders. 


San Antonio (Tex.) has four bicycle 
agencies. 


To every square mile of territory, 
France has 2.06 miles of highway. 


TRAVELLING salesmen report that trade 
was never so good at this season of the 
year. 


Sonora, California, has caught the 
cycling fever. 


Spooner will go to England to com- 
pete in the Cuca Cup twenty-four hour 
race. 


AN appropriation of $63,000 is to be 
expended on the highways of New 
Jersey. 


Cuicaco cycle dealers have formed 
an association for their own mutual 
benefit. 


Tue Duke of Connaught is quoted as 
referring in terms of praise to the volun- 
teer cycling corps of Great Britian. 


THE plant and assets of the American 
Cycle Company (of Chicago) has been 
purchased by Pittsburg parties for $100,- 
ooo. 


Att talk to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, Chicago’s cyclists have not given 
up hopes of riding in the Pullman this 
year, as formerly. 


THE majority of the Southern divi- 
sions will support Watts in his fight 
against the admission of negroes to L. 
A. W. membership. 


Tuis year’s catalogue of the George 
R. Bidwell Cycle Company of New. 
York prophecies an over-production of 
cheaply-built wheels in ’93. 


WE learn that the Nebraska Division 
L. A. W. meet will be held at Lincoln 
this year—though the exact dates have 
not yet been decided on. 
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EXPERIMENTS are being made with 
pneumatic soles for walking shoes. 
How inflation is managed in case of 
puncture, deponent sayeth not. 





Tue Rochester (N. Y.) Wheelmen’s 
League contemplates building and keep- 
ing up a twenty-five mile bicycling path 
encircling the city. 





Netson A. Brapt of Johnstown, N. 
Y., claims to have ridden from New 
York to San Francisco, a total distance 
of 4,420 miles, in sixty-two days actual 
time. 





Don J. Learners of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., is building an aluminum-framed, 
pneumatic-tired training sulky that is to 
weigh when completed but twenty-five 
pounds. 





W. A. Ruopes of Chicago, whose 
weight is just two centuries less one 
pound, has been breaking records on a 
20-pound Rudge racer. 
light” —wheels. 





Spain is credited with fifty-nine cycle 
clubs. Think of the pure Castilian 
cusswords expended, when a grandee, in 
coasting down the Appenines, collides 
with a mule train on a sharp curve! 





Tue Rochester (N. Y.) Ramblers, 
with a membership of ninety-three, 
claim:a total of 153,004 miles wheeled 
in ’92. F. E. Klipfell, one of the mem- 
bers, made 29 century runs, including 
5 double centuries. 





A wRITER in Cycling Life wants a tax 
of $r placed upon all bicycles except 
those ridden by children, that the tax 
list might serve as an annual bicycle 
census. It’s a bright idea—but then 
couldn't the figures be secured without 
going so deep in the cyclists’ pockets? 





In the way of surfacing for racepaths, 
the latest thing proposed is a mixture 


“Give us more ’ 


of granulated cork and cement. It is 
said to be as durable as cement with 
much more elasticity, never gets so 
“slick” as to cause a tendency to side- 
slip and, through its absorbent nature, 
is always dry. 


Two Albany (N. Y.) cyclists have 
wagered that they can ride bicycles 
from that city to Chicago, drawing a 
carriage with one occupant and covering 
the distance in thirty days. Hi, dar! 
Whah’s de fool-killer? 





WHEELMEN all through Nebraska, 
Kansas, Iowa and South Dakota are en- 
thusiastic for Denver for the ’94 Meet— 
Sports AFIELD seldom receiving a letter 
from those sections that does not con- 


tain living testimony to bear out this 
assertion. 





MILITARY cyclists are trying to get 
on to General Ordway’s order: “Back 
straight, with body slightly inclined for- 
ward.” It is only fair to state that the 
general’s infantry cycle drill is quite 
easy to learn with the exception of the 
above. 





THERE is a bill now before the Indi- 
ana State Legislature compelling cyclists 
to give the beaten path to horses, ridden 
or driven, and to dismount: in case any 
animal shows signs of fright.’ Cyclists 
have no rights that a Hoosier mule is 
bound to respect. 





Harry Comstock, who traveled over 


* a good share of both hemispheres while 


introducing the Remington rifle, is now 


turning his inventive brain towards the . 


solving of that puzzling question: Can 
the existing types of pneumatic tires be 
materially improved ? 





Superior, Nebraska, has sixteen lady 
riders, with as many more new ones to 
grace the wheel this summer. By the 
way, speaking of Superior we are re- 
minded that it is to have one of the best 


F. 
a 
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quarter-mile tracks in the West—to be 
built inside the regular half-mile race- 
track and to be completed by May. 


Tue Singapore (India) Free Press of 
October 26 speaks of the “unwonted 
spectacle,” that morning, of a lady bi- 
cyclist taking an airing on the Esplanade 
road, accompanied by a gentleman also 
on a bicycle. Such spectacles will soon 


be too common to excite comment in 
Singapore as elsewhere. 


THERE seems to be amongst dealers a 
growing reluctance to take second-hand 
wheels in trade. “Shall we or shall we 
not?” is the question now earnestly dis- 
cussed in trade circles, and the “noes” 
are fast getting in the majority. Toledo 
dealers will not take second-hand wheels, 
but will sell them for the owners for ten 
per cent commission. This seems to be 
2 good arrangement for all parties, and 
is one that will be generally favored. 


One of the best wheel points along 
the Nebraska—Kansas line is Superior 
in Southern Nebraska. Two years ago 
there was not a safety in the district; 
now there are some seventy-five in daily 
use with orders placed for about twenty 
more. Red Cloud, distant some twenty- 
five miles from Superior, is also an ex- 
ceedingly live cycling town, and club 
runs from the one place to the other are 
frequent enough to keep up a spirit of 
healthy rivalry. 


THE House Committee on Agriculture 
will ask an appropriation of $10,000, in 
order to enable the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to make enquires in regard to 
the systems of road management 
throughout the United States, to make 
investigations in regard to the best 
methods of road making, to prepare 
publications on this subject suitable for 
distribution and to enable him to assist 
the agricultural colleges and experiment 
stations in disseminating information on 
this subject. 
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THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY. 


HE L. A. W. Constitutional Con- 
vention is no more. Its knell was 
tolled at the National Assembly that 
convened in Philadelphia, February 22. 
By a proxy vote of 7,045 against 2,128 
all power of altering or amending the 
constitution was vested in the National 
Assembly “at any regular meeting of 
the assembly, or at any meeting called 
for that purpose, of which sixty days 
notice shall be given.” The total vote, 
8,622, represented about 25 per cent of 
the L. A. W. membership; but it was 
the largest showing of strength brought 
out by any question under discussion. 
The attempt to exclude negroes from 
membership was lost by a vote of 108 to 
101—138 required to carry it through; 
and a new amateur rule formulated by 
Chairman Raymond was adopted in- 
stead of the much-talked-over measures 
providing for classes A and B. A com- 
mittee was empowered to conclude 
arrangements for the Chicago Meet, but 
no definite date has yet been decided 
upon, except that it will transpire some- 
time during the month of August. The 
measure calling for full postal addresses 
inthe League organ was lost; the presi- 
dential term was shortened to one year, 
and the basis of division representation 
in the National Assembly reduced to 
one delegate to every 400 members. A 
division must now number 200 mem- 
bers, a sub-division 100, and the basis of 
representation on the division board is 
now one to every 200 members; with 
one club representative for twenty mem- 
bers, two for eighty and one for each 
hundred above eighty. Measures were 
taken to further the Good Roads move- 
ment and the old board of League 
officers were re-elected without dissent. 
Taken all around, the assembly did it- 
self proud by the calm and methodical 
way in which it brushed the cobwebs 
from the frescoes of the cycling struc- 
ture, and if the work performed was not 
thoroughly satisfactory to some of the 
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extremists, they may derive some com- 
fort from the fact that they have ample 
time before the next assembly meeting 
for formulating a “kick.” 


FROM SAN FRANCISCO TO CHICAGO. 


HE time is not far distant when 

some enthusiast will propose a re- 
lay ride from ocean to ocean; others 
will discuss the scheme and decide that 
it is praticable and then—well, judging 
by the achievements of the past, if the 
thing is attempted it will be accom- 
plished. Under pressure, it would no 
doubt be possible to arrange for the 
transportation of despatches awheel 
from the Golden State to Chicago dur- 
ing the coming summer. There are 
many cyclists in the West who would 
gladly take part in such an enterprise; 
and though there would be vast stretches 
of territory to traverse well beyond the 
“jurisdiction” of any club or individual 
wheelman, volunteers from the nearest 
cities could doubtless be found willing 
to fill the gaps. For instance, the wheel- 
men of Denver could, at a pinch, man- 
age all of Colorado and a slice from 
each of the adjoining States, while the 
Californian contingent would send its 
“able wheelmen” far beyond the limits 
of their own territory. 


—__——___- 


CHARLESTON, the historic “City by 
the Sea,” is to have a track—one of the 
finest in the South. The Y. M.C. A. 
Cycle Club was recently merged into 
the newly-organized Charleston Wheel- 
men, and this organization has been un- 
commonly active in furthering the inter- 
ests of the track association. The new 
track, like that at Savannah, will be a 
cement one. 


THE electric cycle lamp manufactured 
by the Premier Cycle Co., is a neat little 
affair—radiator, battery and all weighing 
but a trifle over i} pounds—and to be 
appreciated needs but to be seen. 


‘*POMES.”’ 


(From the Sports Afield Primer.) 
6 A. M. 
The lark is up to meet the sun, 
The bee has left its comb ; 
The cyclist—on a century run— 
Ts out of sight of home. 
6 P. M. 
The lark is down (so is the sun), 
The bee is on a strike ; 
And wearily in from Littleton 
The wheelman totes his bike ! 


What is that, mother ?—An amateur, 
Fair as a lily and twice as pure; 
He races for pleasure and not for pelf ; 
His integrity even surprises himself. 
Take him for a pattern—stand firm for the 
right ; 
Keep a shut mouth and grab all that’s in 
sight. 


Mary had a little wheel, 
(Its make I do not know). 

She trained herself to a 2:10 gait, 
And managed to catch a beau. 


Pueblo’s Three C's. 

There was lately organized -at the 
rooms of the Y. M. C. A. in Pueblo, 
Colorado, a clergymen’s cycling club, to 
be known as the Clerical Cycling Club— 
Rev. E. T. Lee being elected president. 


All the clergymen in Pueblo, who are 


also wheelmen—about twelve in num- 
ber—are members. The first club run 
was from Pueblo to Eden and return, 
and was greatly enjoyed. The follow- 
ing of Pueblo’s clergymen take a live 
interest in cyling, regarding it as one of 
the most commendable of ‘recreations : 
Rev. W. H. Neeley, Rev. W. G. Mann, 
Rev. C. C. P. Hiller, Rev. O. F. Sensa- 
baugh, Rev. H. G. Nicholson, Rev. R. 
A. Carnine, Rev. F. M. Palmer and 
Rev. E. Trumbull Lee. 


ite 





Tue Raleigh people have lately 
placed agencies with the Nebraska Cy- 
cle Company of Lincoln, Neb., and the 
Ft. Worth Bicycle Agency of Ft. Worth, 
Tex. 








SPORTS 
THE EVIL OF THE TIMES. 


EFERRING to the baneful influ- 

ence of the “scorcher” element, 

and particularly with respect to the hurt 

this class of riders are constantly doing 

the country run, our valued contem- 

porary Zhe Bearings entertainingly dis- 
courses as follows : 

A remedy for that which ails the 
country run has become a_ universal 
craving in America. England knows 
the same desire, but in a milder form. 
As to Germany and France, your Teu- 
ton and Gaul are too fond of leisurely 
chat and the soothing allurements of the 
mug and goblet at ye wayside inn, to 
become enamored of those things which 
make sweaty displeasure of summer 
rides or render them distasteful aJto- 
gether. In Ireland, though cycling has 
many devotees, it is still in its pristine 
stage. Poverty and what not have pre- 
. vented it from becoming universal. That 
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and country clubhouses keep down 
the scorching fever. 

Just those two things—city club 
houses and scorching—have grappled 
with the country run and almost cast it 


down. In auld lang syne, when Jim 
met Bob at 6 o'clock in the morning, 
under the lamp-post at the old corner 
near city limits, and asked whether Jack 
and Tom and the other fellows were 
likely to turn up, there were no club 
houses; the term “scorcher” was un- 
known. The ride begun, to pass the 
captain was absolute discourtesy. They 
rode and climbed and coasted on, glad 
in each others company. No hurry, 
none of that puffing glumness of to- 
day. 

Below is printed a letter received 
some time ago. Passing by the lally- 
gagging influences of the modern cy- 
cling club house, it speaks of the down- 
trodden run, names its enemy and sug- 
gests a familiar, if little used cure. Here 
it is: 

THE REMEDY. 

In the Christmas number of 7he Bear- 

ings there is an article on the decadence 
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of country runs, which the majority of 
club members can vouch for as being 
nearly correct. The runs of to-day are 
not attended by one-quarter of the mem- 
bership. This state of affairs can be di- 
rectly traced to the scorchers, whose 
sole ambition, as soon as they get to the 
outskirts of the city, is to hump their 
backs and dig out at a three-minute 
gait. This is very good road practice 
for that class of riders, and is perhaps 
commendable at any other time than on 
club runs, but it is pretty sure to 
discourage the big majority of those 
members who would like very much to 
attend the runs, yet know that they 
must exhaust themselves to keep up or 
have the pleasure (?) of being tail-enders 
a mile or two in the rear. 

Let the officer in command set a 
moderate pace and restrict every rider 
to that pace; keep an eye on the slow 
riders and call a halt when they seem to 
be giving out; keep the riders together; 
promote sociability. 

If you do not like a fellow-member, 
do not ignore him. Be civil, at least. 
Have a word for every one on the run; 
let good humor be the order of the day. 
Let the captain fine every one who 
reaches the destination before himself, 
barring accidents. Notify every club 
member of contemplated runs; time to 
meet, time expected to return. Start 
home in time to allow every rider op- 
portunity for the bath and rub-down be- 
fore dinner; and positively do not scorch. 
Everything depends on the officers. 
Let them enforce discipline and the 
members will find the run a pleasure in- 
stead of a day’s hard work. 

Make your club runs in summer suc- 
cessful and your winter entertainments 
will be well attended. 

WiLitiAM McWabpeE. 

South End Wheelmen, Philadelphia. 

ieee 
Texas or California, 


If you are contemplating a trip to either of the above 
States, you should ascertain what advantages the Union 
Pacific Railway has to offer before purchasing tickets. 
Ticket office, 1708 Larimer street, Denver, Colo, 
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Won By Two Seconds. 

On February 18 last, at St. Augustine, 
Florida, Jack Prince of cyciing fame 
undertook, for a purse of $500, to 
match himself and wheel against two of 
horseman Alexandre’s fastest thorough- 


breds. The contest, a twenty-mile race, 
was run off on the Ponce de Leon Park 
course. 

The start was made at 3:26 o'clock, 
and for more than one hour Prince and 
the two horses reeled off lap after lap. 
The contest was even until the thirteenth 
mile, when Prince gained a lap. Both 
horses and wheel would occasionally 
cover a mile in three minutes, and both 
at times received encouragement from 
the grand stand. After Prince had 
warmed up to the race, B. W Spitler 
went on the track as his pace maker and 
remained with the champion until the 
end of the race, setting the pace for him 
every mile or two. 

The horses relayed each other every 
mile and the transferring of the jockey 
from one horse to another was made 
with lightning-like rapidity. He was 
not given an opportunity to touch the 
ground, but was lifted bodily from one 
horse to the other. Every five miles 
the jockeys relayed each other, and at 
such times the one was mounted and 
started off as soon as the other reached 
the paddock. 

Both Prince and the horses finished 
the sixteenth mile within a few seconds 
of each other. Then should have come 
the tug of war. For the next two 
miles Prince held his own. On the last 
mile he forged ahead and led by half a 
lap, when the last horse started on the 
last half a mile. It was impossible for 
the jockey to cover the last lap and a 
half in the same time it took Prince to 
make his last lap, and the result was a 
victory for the bicyclist. 

The race demonstrated the remark- 
able staying qualities of both horse and 
man. The last few miles were covered 
as rapidly as were the first, and both 
Prince and the horses appeared almost 
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as fresh at the finish as at the start. 
The two jockeys (Masters and Andreu, 
two town boys) rode splendidly. Fre- 
quently in the hurry of getting off 
they lost their stirrups, but lost no time 
on that account—finding their foothold 
whenever they got an opportunity. 
Prince made splendid time considering 
the high wind which blew straight down 
the course. The official time was: 
Prince—20 miles in 1 hour, 3 minutes 
and 13 seconds. Horses—1 hour, 3 
minutes and 15 seconds. 


Cycling at the Fair. 


On March 13 the Racing Board of 
the L. A. W. held a meeting in Chicago 
and committees and sub-committees 
were appointed to attend to the interests 
of the L. A. W. in preparing for the 
inter-national meet which will be held 
August 5 to 12 inclusive. The site and 
composition of the track will be deter- 
mined on by H. K. Raymond of Brook- 
lyn, who is chairman of the Inter- 
National Racing Board. 

It is expected to be the greatest and 
most enjoyable meet ever known in the 
history of the sport. The crack ama- 
teurs from all parts of the globe are ex- 
pected to be there. At any rate it is 
certain that representative riders from 
England, France, Germany, Italy and 
South Africa will be on hand to partici- 
pate. The amount of money that has 
already been raised for this meet will 
aggregate $25,000. 

cssiedaltieled stele 
An Exciting Race. 

There was quite a murmur of surprise 
from the members of the Ramblers 
when it was learned for the first time 
on February 21 that a twenty-five mile 
road-race was to be run on the follow- 
ing day—Washington’s Birthday. Mr. 
Cornwall, the originator of the idea, 
generously headed the list of prizes 
with a camera and started forth among 
the merchants, and by night-fall on the 
21st had quite a collection of prizes. 
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Entry sheets were hustled out among 
the cycle dealers; a special train was 
chartered—and the “know-it-all’s ” 
didn’t catch onto it, either. 

The winner of the race, Cliff Parsons, 
started with a handicap of Im. 45s., and 
the fact that he came in ahead does 
him much credit. E.R. Pynchon won 
time prize—16:30. Those next, in 
point of time, were: B. J. Sylvester, 
2nd; time, 16:42. Charles Pugh, 3rd; 
time, 16:55. Only a few of the riders’ 
time were taken, owing to the late 
arrival of the train. Parsons’ time was 
17:45; while Febel’s was 17:50. 


> 


That Run on Ordinaries. 


On Sunday last (March 12) quite a 
flock of Denver Wheel Club “speeders” 
—all mounted on the now well-nigh 
obsolete ordinary and in the face of the 
stiffest gale of the season—started on a 
run to Littleton (11 miles out). Of the 
entire bunch but thirty-five tried and 
true men reached their destination in 
time for lunch. Captain Price, in at- 
tempting to assume an upright position 
on the back of a 52-inch ordinary, came 
in violent contact with the ground—a 
victim to one of the many blasts that 
came “scorching” down from the moun- 
tains. [The captain and his wheel made 
the return trip on a cattle train]. Moore 
and McCarthy took a tumble apiece and 
were “called down” for such conduct, 
as per the fine imposed for headers. 
The secretary tells us that the sum total 
paid in, as fines, by the anti-ordinary 
contingent which refused to participate 
netted the D. W. C.a right tidy lot of 
coin. 





-_ 
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Fastest Time East 


Is made by the Burlington’s Chicago and St. Louis “ spe- 
cials,” leaving Denver daily at 9 a. m., reaching Chicago 
at 3:45 and St. Louis at 3:05 next afternoon, and only one 
night on the road. 

Train No. 2, popularly known as “The Flyer,” leaves 
Denver daily at 8:30 p. m., reaching St. Louis at 7:10 and 
Chicago at 8:25 the second morning. 

These trains consist of vestibuled Pullman sleepers, 
chair cars and diners, serving all meals en route. For 
full information call at Burlington ticket office, 1700 Lar- 
ymer street, Denver. 
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LOCAL ITEMS. 


The Ramblers are comfortably settled 
in their temporary quarters in the Kitt- 
ridge Building. They have four cosy 
rooms—namely: reception, card, pool 
and billiard rooms. This will be their 
quarters until the new club house is 
finished. 


From now on let your motto be: 
Denver in ’94! 


It is now proposed to organize a troop 
of wheel cavalry. It will be an auxil- 
iary company formed in the C. N. G., 
composed of men armed with carbines 
and dressed in the regulation uniform. 
General Brooks is very much in favor of 
such a company being formed, the more 
so as there are carbines enough lying 
in idleness at the State Armory to 
equip such a company with little ex- 
pense to the State. 


We note with pleasure the appoint- 
ment of W. E. Perkins of the Ramblers 
as Official Handicapper of the L. A. W. 
for Colorado and New Mexico. He is 
thoroughly acquainted with racing and 
the rules pertaining thereto, and, know- 
ing all the riders of the district, will not 
be fooled when making entries. 


Sunday, February 26, Was a sort of 
gala day among wheelmen—as almost 
all of the clubs in the city took runs to 


neighboring towns. The different club 
runs were as follows: The Denver 
Wheel Club started at 9:30 for Morri- 
son: returning via Mount Vernon and 
Golden. The G. E. Hannan Cycle Club 
ran to Fort Logan—the start being 
made from the town hall in High- 
lands at 9:30. The First Division of 
the Ramblers started at 9g a. m. for 
Sedalia; while their Second Division 
left at 10 a. m. for Littleton. The 
Denver Athletic Club’s Wheeling Divi- 
sion ran to Littleton, also. 


The Denver Cyclists’ Union has 
jumped into prominence with the follow- 
ing list of officers, elected by the direct- 
ors: President, G. E. Hannan; vice- 
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president, C. A. Stokes; secretary, J. A. 
McGuire; treasurer, W. T. Cornwall. 
Directors: G. E. Hannan, E. S. Hart- 
well, J. C. Epeneter, W. T. Cornwall, C. 
A. Rivers, Austin Banks, Al Stauffer, J. 
J. Rutherford, Louis Block, O. E. Boles, 
J. A. McGuire, W. E. Miles, C. A. 
Stokes, Elmer Anderson and Hedley 
Salmon. The annual road-race was de- 
cided to be run on Decoration Day. It 
is to be twenty-five miles and will be over 
the Sand Creek course. 


Pueblo has lost one of its prominent 
wheelmen in W. H. Sweeney, who re- 
cently moved to Denver. 


Banks and Boles recently made a run 
from Denver to Colorado Springs in 6 
hours, 52 minutes. On the return trip, 
the run was made in 6h. 10m. 


The social given by the Ramblers’ on 
February 23, was a decided success in 
every way. 


— 
> 


The Sport of the Age. 


Charles Byrne, president of the Brook- 
lyn Base Ball Club and one of the origin- 
al promoters of the new National Cycling 
Association, in his speech at the Sort- 
ing Life banquet in Philadelphia, where 
the plans of the Association were first 
made public, said: “I and my associ- 
ates have looked into the possibilities of 
the sport of bicycling for some while 
back, and I confess that for a long time 
we had but an inadequate idea of the 
extent of the sport. We think now 
that the possibilities of putting it on the 
same footing as base ball was in its 
palmy days look very promising and 
we will not stop in our efforts to pro- 
mote the sport, eyen if it costs $50,000 
or $100,000.” 

Without discussing the motives of 
the originators, the plans of the Associ- 
ation will, if carried out, tend to a thor- 
ough public knowledge of the wheel 
and its possibilities. As an educator of 
the masses, the Association should be 
welcomed by all who have the future of 
the cycle at heart. When every country 
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paper has its bicycle column—as it has 
now in season, its column devoted to 
the “great American game”—the mil- 
lenium of cycling will be near. 


A Fivefold Relay Race. 


A novel system of relay rides is being 
evolved by the fertile-brained Vice-Con- 
sul Billingsley of the Illinois Division, 
with the co-operation of Governor Alt- 
geld of that State. At the same day 
and hour as soon as the state of the 
roads permit, five riders will speed forth 
from Springfield, Ills., carrying messages, 
on the subject of roads, from Governor 
Altgeld to the governors of Indiana, 
Kentucky, Missouri, lowa and Wiscon- 
sin; and the despatches: will be rushed 
through to their several destinations by 
the fleetest riders of the group of States. 
The scheme is a difficult one to arrange 
and carry out, but will doubtless give 
the reading public a fair idea of the IIl- 
inois thoroughfares and the speed that 
can be made over them under ordinary 
circumstances. 


——— <i 


THE TRADE. 


‘Tis rumored that Memphis and At- 
lanta would like to be chosen as loca- 
tions for cycle manufactories. 


Harry B. Hanford is representing the 
McIntosh, Huntington Co. of Cleveland 
(Ohio) west of the Mississippi River. 


The J. & S. De Soto will be the name 
of a Humber pattern wheel shortly to be ¢ 
placed upon the market by Jordan & 
Sanders of St. Louis. 


Frank T. Fowler of the Hill Cycle 
Manufacturing Company atates that 
their output of wheels for ’93 is already 
nearly disposed of. 


The manufacturers of the New Home 
report having concluded a deal with 
explorer Peary by which the dauntless 
lieutenant secures control of all the terri- 
itory north. of Canada, with headquar- 
ters at Sitka, Alaska. 
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J. W. Kindy of Goshen, Ind., repre- 
senting the Ariel breed of wheels, is do- 
ing Southern and Central Nebraska. 


Eighty per cent of the wheels exi-ibit- 
ed at the English National Cycle Show 
were fitted with Dunlop tires. 


The Knight Cycle Company of St. 
Louis controls the sale of the Phoenix 
and Paragon in Arkansas. 


The Stover Bicycle Company is to 
have a branch house at 287 Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, with the genial E. H. 
Wilcox as manager. 


The March—Davis Cycle Company of 
Chicago, though but recently a heavy 
sufferer by fire is now turning out 
wheels as busily as ever. 


As the result of something like a 
fortnight’s work, the traveling agent of 
the Hill Cycle Company, E. C. Bode, is 
said to have sold 330 Fowlers in Kan- 
sas City, Omaha and Denver. Of this 
number the Sperry Cycle Company of 
Denver took 130 machines. 


On February 27, at the race meet 
held at Riverside, California, D. L. Burk 
won the mile open event, and Will S. 
Ruby took first place in the 2:45 class 
race; also second place in the two-mile 
handicap. Both of these riders were 
mounted on Rambler Racers. This 
was a big day for the “copper rim.” 


The great volume of G. & J. pneu- 
matic-tire business which is pouring in 
upon the Gormully & Jeffery Manufac- 
¥ turing Company would indicate that the 
old reliable pneumatic is holding its own, 
notwithstanding the number of new tires 
put upon the market. It is a noticeable 
fact that those very people whose only 
objection to the G. & J. pneumatic was 
its corrugated tread, now insist upon 
having nothing but the corrugated tread. 
These tires are now made with either 
smooth or corrugated surface; but the 
percentage of smooth-surface tires or- 
dered is very small. The fact that the 
G. & J. Pneumatic Tire will not fall off 
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when deflated, makes it a leader among 
detachable pneumatics. 


This office is in receipt of a letter from 
the genial M. L. Bridgman, secretary of 
the American Ormonde Cycle Co, of 
New York City, in which he writes as 
follows: ‘Custom House reports show 
that during the year just ended our 
company was the largest importer of 
sundries in the United States, and deal- 
ers generally throughout the country 
realize that ours was the first house to 
sell novelties at a reasonable figure. 
We have set the pace; let others follow. 
For 1893 we have adopted the motto: 
Everything for the Cyclist; and it will 
be our aim to supply anything in the 
sundry line of either domestic or foreign 
manufacture.” Certainly, if quality and 
price are any inducement, the volume of 
the Ormonde company’s ’93 business 
should be larger than has ever before 
obtained. 


<> 





Cycling in England. 


“ This England is a wonderful country 


for cyclists,’ writes a London corres- 
pondent of the Boston Herald. “I speak 
as one of the guild, as one who goes for 
long jaunts, for days, even weeks, to- 
gether upon his wheel. The easiest, 
simplest, cheapest, most wholesome, 
most enjoyable recreation for busy brain- 
workers is cycling. Well, then, in En- 
gland the cycle is every man’s steed, 
because every man finds everywhere 
good roads to travel on let him turn in 
whatsoever direction he will. In town 
or country it is the same. He can go 
anywhere and he will find smooth pave- 
ments and obedience to the rules of the 
road. This is true of the most remote 
by-ways in the shireS, and of the most 
lively thoroughfares of the capital. 
‘The wheelman is not appalled in the 
most crowded streets of mighty London. 
Great as may be the crush of vehicles, 
the cycle takes its turn with the others 
and the others with it. As a user of 
roads the cyclist obeys the rules of the 
road, and the police look to it that the 
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omnibus, and the cab, and the heavy 
van, and the erratic donkey-cart, and all 
the rest, keep in line behind him if their 
places be there, as if he were perched on 
the box of a four-in-hand, instead of on 
the tiny saddle of the little steel machine. 
The cyclist’s rights in the road are equal 
with the rights of the prince. 

“Imagine, if you can, a cyclist making 
his bumpy way down Washington street 
from Dover street to Haymarket Square, 
or along Broadway from Twenty-third 
street to the Battery! Imagination re- 
coils from the feat. But at any hour of 
the day I will, and often do, take my 
machine easily and safely from end to 


end of Piccadilly, the Strand, Fleet 
street, and Cheapside, and over London 
bridge—the most crowded thoroughfares 
in the world.” 


——— ———— 


A FLEETING POEM. 


Biff !—B-u-r-r— 
A whitf and a whir— 
An odor of heliotrope daintily rare 
Is flashed on the tremulous billows of air ; 
The noise of a wheel for a moment’s brief space— 
A dream of a delicate feminine face— 
’Tis gone in an instant—that vision so bright. 
The bicyele girl’s clean out of sight. 
— Washington Star. 
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running the Union P. D. Q. very close 
for first place. C. A. is pronounced 
in his condemnation of the elliptical 
sprocket, and, now that I think of it, 
another prominent dealer, Mr. Hannan, 
is even more so. Besides Unions and 
Sterlings, the Stokes company handlesa 
lower-priced line of wheels (by the In- 
diana Bicycle Company of Indianapolis). 
Louis Block, now headed for Salt Lake, 
is representing the Stokes wheels on the 
road. * * * * George Hannan’s store 
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is doin’ a right smart bit o’ trade these 
times, too. Since December 1 last Mr. 
Hannan reports having sold 120 Cleve- 
land Roadsters No. 4; with another 
fresh car-load of this breed now nearing 
Denver. He did a big business last 
year with Warwicks (disposing of 140 
cushion-tire speeders) and will push the 
various new model Warwick pneumatics 
this season. Besides the Warwick and 
Cleveland, Hannan has the agency for 
two other strictly high-grade wheels— 
the Eagle and the Pheenix. EDisrTo. 
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HE yellow-zoned bee, on soft-droning wing, 
Coquettes with the low-bending clover; 

The crickets’ shrill notes with swift melody ring, 
And summer clouds slowly drift over. 


From the loftiest spray of the stateliest pine, 
A meadow-lark warbles his greeting 

To his patient, sweet mate in the clematis vine, 
With mother-heart tenderly beating. 


The cliff swallows glide with a billowy swing, 
Past the front of the bold, craggy mountain; 

There's a silvery sheen on the crystalline spring, 
Purling up from its mystical fountain. 





From the translucent depths the beautiful face 
Of a buoyant and brown-eyed young fairy 
Looks sweetly at me with a light-hearted grace 
And a smile that I think never wary. 


And the soft, flaxen hair and bonny brown curl 
Dance over the mirror together; 

While I seek the red lips of the dear, winsome girl, 
Who salutes me in fair summer weather. 





In the softening light by the far distant sea, 
The meadow-lark still sings his greeting; 
But the other lies hid in the clover-grown lea— 
Her lover-heart long has ceased beating. 


Denver, Colorado, LEWIS B, FRANCE. 








